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The new Buffalo Vacuum Mixer is the lat- 
est, most modern development in sausage 
mixers. Not only does this new machine 
cut operating and maintenance costs, but it 
improves the quality of the finished prod- 
uct. Vacuum mixing removes all air pock- 
ets and bubbles from the mix. Thereby 
making the emulsion more compact and 
condensed permitting 20% more meat, by 
weight, into each casing ...cutting casing 
costs proportionately. This saving alone 
soon pays for a Buffalo Vacuum Mixer. In 
addition, vacuum mixing gives a more 
perfect distribution of “cure”. 


A New England sausage maker who re- 
cently installed a Buffalo Vacuum Mixer 
states — 


“‘We were skeptical about the claims you 
made for your vacuum mixer. In fact, we were 


not at all convinced that we wanted the ma- 
chine. However, since we have been using 
this machine, the quality of our products has 
been greatly increased. Previously to vacuum 
mixing our bologna weighed 5% to 5% Ibs. 
This same bologna stuffed in equal casings 
of equal size but vacuum mixed now weighs 
between 6 and 6% Ibs. The increased yield 
and savings in casings is rapidly paying for 
our vacuum mixer. We are certainly pleased 
with this machine.“ 


Get the inside story, today. Write: 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Sausage Machinery 





Sales and Service Offices in principal cities 
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‘QUALITY SAUSAGE MAKING MACHINE 





















The small boy who 


symbolizes a great service 





to the packing industry... 





S young, alert and alive as the service he stands for, “Franky” 
is the living symbol of The Visking Corporation. 
He is a symbol of lower manufacturing costs for the packer, of 
stronger merchandising, faster turnover and greater volume for the 
retailer. He is a symbol of progress as well as of profit. 

And like truth, his services on “VISKING”’ casings is stranger than 
fiction, in that he markets a product that the packer. buys but never 
sells and that the retailer neither buys nor sells. Yet it is a product 
upon which both realize substantial profits. 

Every day “Franky”’ talks to millions of housewives from the bright 
pages of national and local publications and colorful displays in retail 
stores, to make more friends and more customers for the meat mer- 
chants and meat packers of America. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 West 65th Street ¢ Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 


CANADA: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Gum Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. GREAT BRITAIN: John C r &C . Ltd., Manchester. 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND: Henry Berry & Co., Pty., Ltd., Main 
Offices, Melbourne and Wellington; Branches throughout Australia. and New Zealand. 


““VISKING” is the registered trade mark of The Visking Corporation 





IT COSTS NO MORE TO PACK YOUR MEAT PRODUCTS IN “VISKING” CASINGS 
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DAILY MARKET SERVICE 
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The National Provisioner Daily 
Market Service reports daily mar- 
ket transactions and prices on pro- 
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etc. 


For information on rates and 
service address The National Pro- 
visioner Daily Market Service, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Story of a Problem in Packaging 


EBSTER TELLS US that “diamonds are 
Waser. crystallized carbon, highly 
valued when transparent and free from 
flaws.” 

What Webster doesn’t tell us about 
diamonds would fill volumes. He doesn’t, 
for instance, tell us that there are dia- 
monds in 5-gallon pails . . . those well- 
known, standard containers for oil paint 
which the packaging industry has used 
for years. 

And yet, the packaging industry has 
been finding “diamonds” (of course, not 





in the literal sense) in this familiar con- 
tainer. For, in recent years, its uses have 
been broadened. And the packaging in- 
dustry has reaped the added benefits. 
The story follows. 

Back in the early 20’s, a new-type paint 
for automobiles was developed—a paint 
with a nitrocellulose base. 

This nitrocellulose paint was easy to 
manufacture, could be sprayed on rather 
than brushed on, and it dried fast—much 
faster than oil paint. 

But as far as the 5-gallon pail was con- 





cerned, the new paint was a dud. For it 
ate the dickens out of the pail lining. 

So, the scientists at American Can 
Company went to work and developed a 
lining which would “hold” paints with a 
nitrocellulose base. And, of course, made 
this new product available to millions 
more users. 

Call this the first diamond the packag- 
ing industry found in 5-gallon pails. Here 
are some more: 


“Why not,” said our research staff, 


What the Dictionary doesn’t say 
about Diamonds 
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“develop some other linings for 5-gallon 
pails? Why not make a lot of different 
products available to more users in this 
inexpensive, efficient container?” 

Today, soap, insecticides, adhesives, 
mince meat, maraschino cherries, and 
chopped fruit, rest just as snugly and 
securely in the well-known 5-gallon pail 
as oil paint did years ago. 

We believe we’ve reason to be proud of 
this story about the 5-gallon pail. For it 
shows how our research did not stop with 
solving a specific problem. But went on 








and applied what had been learned to 
other, similar problems. Thus—not only 
the paint industry but a number of other 
industries reaped the benefits. 


American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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The Power 
American Can Brings To 
Packaging Problems 


e 5 laboratories employing 134 
people with college training, aca- 
demic, or professional degrees in 
the pure, natural, or engineering 
sciences. 


® 13 points from which customers’ 
machinery is serviced . . . 6 points 
at which customers’ machinery is 
built. 


© 67 plants located strategically in 
the U. S., Canada, and Hawaii. 


e A factory-trained sales staff who 
are specialists in many different 
types of industry. 


e An executive personnel backed 
by a financial strength that is in 
itself a tangible business asset. 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“The Workd’s Model Papen Mill” 
PAPERS for PACKERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
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| On Transit Jeing 


WITH NO EXPENSE 
FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 


@ The tested combination of wet 
and Dry Ice refrigeration in standard cars 
is building a big following among packers. 
It is getting good results at low cost on 
shipments as far as 6th morning delivery, 
without any transit re-icing. Fresh meat 
arrives at destination during summer months in 
the safe range between 35 and 40°—with bunkers 
half to three-quarters full. 

This simple, effective refrigeration plan has been de- 
veloped by Liquid engineers in collaboration with several of 
the leading lines leasing refrigerator cars. It shows the packer 
how to use Red Diamond Dry Ice in any type of refrigerator car, 
without going to the expense of special equipment. 

In addition to Prolonging refrigeration and maintaining a posi- ASK THE LIQUID MAN 
tive circulation within the car, each pound of Dry Ice evaporates to 

form 8 cubic feet of Carbon Dioxide Gas. This helps retard surface FOR Proof 
bacterial growth and slime, and preserve the “bloom” on the meat. 

Send the coupon for bulletins detailing the simple facts of this 
money-saving method, and many other applications. 






















OVER 70 PRODUCING PLANTS AND DISTRIBUTING 
‘A>, POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 










The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 
3110 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


T H E L | Q U | D o A R 33 8) N | Cc ‘ rae =. Bulletin, Rye —— Dry — 
ailroad Car Refrigeration.” so send directory list 
Cc 6) be i 0) 4 A T | 6) N of fed iomond icing sll ) Have a cine it 

3110 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ti 


Branches in 37 Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


London, England Havana, Cuba 
Manufactured in Canada for the Canadian Trade 
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Poy om isn’t prepared for defense 
unless you are prepared to produce. 
Your job in this all-out program is to do 
more work, faster work, better work. 
Can you speed up production and still 
keep your products top-grade? You can 
—and you automatically will—by using 
the new Taylor Fulscope Controller. 

The new Taylor Fulscope Controller 
makes precision control automatic. It 
helps insure fool-proof accuracy on even 
your most complicated processing opera- 
tions. It practically eliminates human 
guesswork that might jam up your 
“speed-up” plans. It guarantees close, 
constant watchfulness over vital temper- 
atures, or pressures, or liquid levels, or 
rates of flow. It records them right. To- 
day, more than ever, you’ve got to go, 
so you’ve got to know...so it’s Amer- 
ican horse sense to use the new Fulscope 
Controller. . 


Think what you save, too. The new 


America needs the new Taylor 
“Not 1 but 5” Fulscope Controller because 


it helps YOU speed up 


production! 


we 


= 


Taylor Fulscope Controller is the “not 
1 but 5” instrument. Gives you “‘not 1 
but 5” forms of process control. Grows 
in your plant as your needs grow. The 
basic Fulscope, to handle simple process- 
ing control, can be changed over into a 
controller for more complex processing, 
just by adding or substituting other unit 
assemblies in the drilled and tapped Ful- 
scope case. Your original Fulscope can 
become the new Fulscope you need, 
without buying a new instrument. That’s 
Fulscope adaptability. It saves you 
plenty. 

The new Taylor Fulscope Controller is 
a complete new development in precise 
instrumentation. Taylor didn’t just tinker 
with an old instrument and call it new. 
Get the whole Fulscope story from Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Plant also in Toronto, Canada. 


BE PREPARED TO PRODUCE MORE 
WITH TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 








.-.-THAT’S THE STORY! NOT 1 BUT 5! 





Not 1 but 5... All these Forms of Control 
Available in the New Taylor Fulscope Controller 





indicating # Recording Controlling 





1. Fixed High Sensitivity. 
2. Adjustable Sensitivity. 
3. Adjustable Sensitivity with 
* Automatic Reset (in same case.) 


4. Adjustable Sensitivity with 
Taylor’s unique Pre-Act effect. 
5. Adjustable Sensitivity with 
Automatic Reset and Pre-Act. 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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Time to turn in 
your wrapper! 


How long have you been using your present wrapper? Are you 






















still satisfied with it? Suppose you look at it again critically? 
Would a new design or different color combination make it 
more appealing? Many of our customers tell us that the color- 


ful new wraps we created for them are 
ee ee 


definitely helping win more sales. Why Patapar makes 


If you are seriously interested, our art the ideal wrapper 


he alli Patapar is not only insol- 
and printing departments are at your ao 
uble and grease- resisting 


; ee — er en but also odorless, tasteless, 
service 4 y 88 and boil-proof. You can 


; count on it to give the 
and ideas for a new Patapar wrapper for : 
utmost protection. 


; ° And Patapar can be 
you. Easiest way to get started is to send ae? 
handsomely printed in one, 


. ‘ two, or more colors to 
us one of your present wrappers and indi- 
give you a wrapper of 


; : irresistible sales appeal. 
cate any changes you may wish included. 7 


PATERSON PARCHMENT 
PATAPAR eas: 


“a Rae ee Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment Since 1885 


Vege tab | e Pa rc hm e n f Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 











Mi) 
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to resist 


VERY time a casing breaks during the filling process 

you lose money. Armour’s Natural Casings are made 
to definite standards — and they must have strength to 
resist breakage. 

This is just one of the many advantages of using 
Armour’s Natural Casings. They permit great smoke pen- 
etration, which improves the flavor of smoked sausage. 
They have the elasticity that makes them cling firmly to 
the meat, giving your sausage the fresh, plump appear- 
ance that makes extra sales. 

Next time try Armour’s Natural Casings...then you'll 
be telling us how good they are. 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 
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Costly Experimentation 


HE meat industry has been advised often that 
chill room design and the selection of refrigerat- 
ing equipment for chilling are jobs for expert re- 
frigerating or air conditioning engineers. Despite 
this, however, packers and sausage manufacturers 
occasionally make trouble for themselves by falling 
for plausible sounding but untried methods, or 
relying on the advice of well-intentioned people who 
lack the experience and knowledge for the job. 


A midwestern packer decided recently to abandon 
his old hog chill room, which was refrigerated with 
what might be called novelty equipment designed 
and installed by his former master mechanic, and 
construct a new one. 


Results in the old room were unsatisfactory from 
the time it was placed in operation. Chilling time 
was unduly long, chilling costs were high and sour 
hams were a source of waste and annoyance. 
Despite the fact that this packer had knowledge of 
the fundamentals of good chill room design, he 
chose to ignore proven practices and experiment 
with a method any refrigerating engineer could 
have told him would be unsuccessful. 


Unless all signs fail, this packer will make an- 
other mistake which may prove as costly as his 
former venture into untried methods. His superin- 
tendent is now making a tour of several states and 
inspecting hog chill coolers. Undoubtedly his recom- 
mendations will be followed in the construction and 
equipping of the new room. 


This superintendent is one of the best informed 
in the business. He knows how to operate a meat 
packing plant efficiently and produce high quality 
products at low cost. But he is not qualified by train- 
ing or experience to recommend the design and 
equipment for a hog chill room. 


Planning a chilling cooler is a job for an expert. 
Conditions and technical problems are involved 
which the man without special training and 
experience cannot be expected to recognize, much 
less solve. Temperature, relative humidity and air 
movement must be right for satisfactory, economi- 
cal hog chilling results. 


What some other packer is doing and the results 
he is getting have only a general bearing on the 
subject. Each air conditioning installation is a 
problem in itself. Cost of sending the superin- 
tendent on his long trip to inspect hog chill rooms 
and recommend equipment and methods would pay 
for the services of a trained, responsible air con- 
ditioning or refrigerating engineer to solve this 
packer’s chill room problems. 








Flies—A Possible Cause 
of Bruises 


OG and cattle bruises cost the meat packing in- 
dustry a large sum each year. Packers indi- 
vidually have contributed largely toward efforts to 
reduce bruises by more careful handling on farms, 
in feedlots and during shipment. Furthermore, they 
insist on approved methods of handling live ani- 
mals after they reach plant pens and on the main- 
tenance of pens, floors, ramps, hoists, etc. in first- 
class condition. 


There is a possible indirect cause of bruises that 
seems to have been generally overlooked in bruise 
prevention studies. This is the presence of large 
numbers of flies in farm feedlots and packinghouse 
pens. These pests annoy and irritate animals, par- 
ticularly cattle, and cause them to become restless 
and more than usually pugnacious. If there are 
horned individuals in the herd, it is conceivable 
they might do much damage to themselves and to 
others. 


Also, it has been noticed, cattle pestered by flies 
frequently tend to congregate in compact groups 
and to vie for positions where they will be least ex- 
posed to the biting insects. In confined quarters, 
such as plant stockyards, holding pens and alleys, 
this crowding forces some animals against fences, 
gates and other objects and could cause bruises 
which would have to be cut out later with a conse- 
quent reduction in the meat’s value. 


Packers don’t like flies and for sanitary reasons 
take every precaution to keep their plants free of 
them. If, as is suspected, flies are an indirect cause 
of bruises and bring about a monetary loss, then 
it would be advisable to give attention to fly con- 
trol in areas outside the plant. 


A Chance to Concentrate 


HE preparedness program has created difficul- 

ties for packers. On the other hand, it is putting 
men back to work and is raising average consumer 
purchasing power. Many small packers would like 
to reduce the size of the territory over which they 
are operating and to concentrate selling effort closer 
to home. Perhaps the present, when consumer de- 
mand for meat is becoming more active, is the time 
to initiate efforts to pull in sales boundary lines, re- 
duce selling and distributing expenses and widen 
the spread between costs and selling prices. 








Regional Meetings 
on Campaign Plans 


HIGHLY important series of re- 

gional meetings covering the en- 
tire country is now being set up by the 
American Meat Institute. The series 
will open with a meeting in Chicago on 
July 18, at 6:30 p.m., in the crystal ball- 
room of the Blackstone hotel. 


The program of the regional meet- 
ings will cover such important current 
matters as government purchases of 
meat and meat products, government 
priorities on supplies used by the meat 
industry, the outlook for supplies of 
livestock, and other matters arising in 
connection with national defense. 


A complete presentation of the indus- 
try’s program of consumer education 
on meat will feature each of the re- 
gional meetings. The progress of the 
industry in the first year of its cam- 
paign, and plans for the forthcoming 
year and the manner in which this pro- 
gram fits into the present situation in 
the industry will be explained to meat 
packing executives in each of more 
than thirty-six cities throughout the 
country. 


Every meat packer executive is being 
urged by the Institute to attend these 
meetings to obtain the latest informa- 
tion about the educational program. 


The country has been divided into 
three sections and three series of meet- 
ings have been arranged. They are 
scheduled as follows: 


EASTERN 


Monday, July 21, Detroit 
Wednesday, July 23, Rochester 
Monday, July 28, New York City 
Wednesday, July 30, Philadelphia 
Friday, August 1, Baltimore 
Tuesday, August 5, Pittsburgh 
Thursday, August 7, Cleveland 
Monday, August 11, Cincinnati 
Wednesday, August 13, Louisville 
Friday, August 15, Indianapolis 


MIDWEST 
Friday, July 18, Chicago 
Monday, July 21, St. Louis 
Wednesday, July 23, Kansas City 
Monday, July 28, Dallas 
Tuesday, July 29, Fort Worth 
Thursday, July 31, San Antonio 
Monday, August 4, Houston 
Wednesday, August 6, New Orleans 
Friday, August 8, Memphis 
Tuesday, August 12, Milwaukee 
Thursday, August 14, Minneapolis 
Monday, August 18, Denver 
Wednesday, August 20, Omaha 
Friday, August 22, Des Moines 


PACIFIC 
Monday, July 21, El Paso 
Wednesday, July 23, Phoenix 
Friday, July 25, Los Angeles 
Wednesday, July 30, San Francisco 
Friday, August 1, Sacramento 
Monday, August 4, Portland 
Wednesday, August 6, Seattle 
Friday, August 8, Spokane 
Monday, August 11, Boise 
Wednesday, August 13, Salt Lake City 


DEFER CEILING ON RUBBER 


Contemplated price ceilings on tires, 
tubes and other finished rubber products 
will be deferred indefinitely in order to 
give the industry opportunity to work 
out price problems on a voluntary basis, 
it was announced late this week by Leon 
Henderson, OPACS administrator. 
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INDUSTRY VIEWS ON 


NDICTMENT by a federal grand jury at Chicago of three packers, two 

associations and seven individuals on charges of alleged conspiracy to 
fix prices paid for hogs at direct buying points, brought statements from the 
American Meat Institute, Swift & Company and Armour and Company: 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


“These indictments would appear 
to be based upon assumptions for 
which we know of no justification. 
We can find nothing in the generali- 
ties in the indictments that justify 
any conclusion that there has been 
any irregular or illegal activity or 
anything contrary to the public inter- 
est. We can find nothing that de- 
serves direct comment either by this 
organization or on behalf of its mem- 
bers. 

“However, we are reminded that in 
a statement issued before the inves- 
tigation by the grand jury ever be- 
gan, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice alleged that the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar had shrunk considerably in the 
last two or three decades and then it 
was implied that somehow, some- 
where along the line somebody was 
getting unjust profits. 

“This point of view apparently un- 
derlies the general food investigation 
which has been going on for several 
months and which has resulted in 
charges against many food indus- 
tries. It would seem that the meat 
industry’s turn to have charges made 
against it in this campaign now has 
arrived. 

“So that the public may under- 
stand the facts, we desire to point out 
that those who make comparisons 
showing that the farmer’s share of 
the consumer’s dollar has shrunk, 
usually neglect to include among the 
causes for the shrinkage increased 
wages, increased taxes, increased 
cost of buildings and machinery and 
increased costs in many other direc- 
SIONS. . 2 

“To consumers of meat as well as 
to retail dealers and farmers who 
produce livestock, we say: The in- 
dustry’s record of service speaks for 
itself. We know that our activities 
have been honest, open and above 
board and in the interest of the entire 
livestock and meat industry and the 
consumer. 

“To the implication that earnings 
in this industry have been unjust, we 
wish, on behalf of the 375 companies 
comprising our membership from 
coast to coast, to direct the attention 
of all interested persons to the fact 
that over the last ten-year period the 
earnings of the meat packing indus- 
try averaged less than one cent per 
dollar of sales as compared with 
nearly four cents per dollar of sales 
for all manufacturing industries. 
These earnings are so small as not to 
affect noticeably the price of meat to 
the consumer or the return received 
by farmers for live stock. The meat 


SECOND INDICTMENT 


packing industry’s return on invest- 
ment in that period averaged about 
2.90 per cent as compared with about 
6.10 per cent in all manufacturing 
industries. These data are based on 
income tax returns. 


“The American Meat Institute has 
no desire to enter into a controversy 
in the press with representatives of 
the Department of Justice investigat- 
ing the food industries, but we do 
feel that we are entitled to bring 
accurate information to the attention 
of the public in view of the fact that 
we have had no opportunity to exam- 
ine statements which were made in 
an ex parte (one-sided) proceeding 
before the grand jury, nor have we 
had opportunity to examine material 
and statements made to the grand 
jury upon which these indictments 
were based... .” 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


“The purchase of hogs direct from 
farmers is the basis of a long stand- 
ing controversy between those who 
prefer such a method and those who 
prefer to sell their hogs through the 
large livestock terminal markets. A 
few years ago the direct method of 
marketing hogs was thoroughly in- 
vestigated in the field by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and its 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reported that direct marketing had 
not operated to the disadvantage of 
producers, had not lowered the gen- 
eral level of hog prices nor had it 
reduced competition for hogs; that 
there are no fixed price differences 
between public markets and interior 
points and a rise or decline in hog 
prices is as likely to occur first at 
interior points as at public markets. 

“We are confident the company 
and its officers and employes have 
conducted our hog buying operations 
strictly in conformity with the law 
and with sound economic practices.” 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


“Swift & Company has not vio- 
lated any law, including the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act, in the operation 
of its hog-buying or in any other 
part of its business. 

“Insofar as the direct sale of hogs 
is concerned, Swift & Company holds 
the view that the manner in which 
the producer sells is elective with 
him—whether he sells in the country 
or on the central market. We must 
be prepared to buy in any manner 
the producer chooses if we are to get 
an adequate supply of hogs. 

“Swift & Company has entered 
into no agreement of any kind to 
influence the sale of hogs or the price 
at which hogs are.sold.” 
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WATER IS ONE OF MEAT PACKER’S 


MOST IMPORTANT RAW MATERIALS 


NE of the packer’s first concerns 
O is for his plant water, for an un- 
failing supply at all seasons is a 
primary requirement for meat plant 
boiler rooms and processing depart- 
ments. 


Quality is usually a secondary con- 
sideration. Water for the packinghouse 
must be safe from a health standpoint, 
and it should not contain materials 
which will have an adverse effect on 
color, flavor or the general quality of 
the meats processed in it. 


It is common practice to condition 
boiler feed water to remove scale-form- 
ing salts. It is not customary to ex- 
amine house water for objectionable 
qualities, or to treat such water to 
make it most suitable for plant use, 
despite the fact that such treatment 
is advisable in many instances. 


Perhaps the packer’s failure to deter- 
mine the character of house water, and 
to provide treating equipment to elim- 
inate objectionable qualities and make 
it most suitable, may be partially due 
to ignorance of the expense and operat- 
ing difficulties which may result when 
conditioning is not employed. 

This article has been prepared to give 
packers and their operating executives 
and chemists fundamental information 


By WILLIAM L. NIELAND 
W.H. @& L. D. Betz, Chemical Engineers 


which will help them determine whether 
water treatment is necessary in their 
plants. Subsequent papers will discuss 
specific methods of correcting waters for 
seale-forming and corrosive properties. 


Water reaching the earth’s surface in 
the form of rain contains practically no 
mineral solids, but does contain appreci- 
able quantities of dissolved gases, name- 
ly, carbon dioxide, oxygen and nitrogen 
absorbed in its passage through the at- 
mosphere. 


On reaching the earth water flows 
over the surface or percolates into the 
ground. It takes into solution soluble 
substances and carries in suspension 
finely divided but insoluble materials. 
These solids are designated as dissolved 
solids and suspended solids. Amounts 
present in a given water supply vary 
widely. 


Waters obtained from rivers, lakes, 
streams or impounded reservoirs are 
known as surface waters and generally 
contain considerably more suspended 
matter than do ground waters, that is, 
water from wells and springs. This is 
due to the fact that practically all of 


AVERAGE HARDNESS OF PUBLIC SUPPLY WATER — 1932 
U. S. Geological Survey — Water Supply Paper 658 


suspended matter is removed during the 
water’s passage through the earth. 

Suspended solids include finely di- 
vided mineral matter, such as silt, sand 
and clay. Some forms of organic mat- 
ter from decaying vegetation, sewage 
or industrial waste may also be found 
in suspension. Amount of turbidity 
present may range from almost zero in 
a pure water supply to several thousand 
parts per million in contaminated wa- 
ter. These suspended solids can general- 
ly be divided into two classes: 


1.—Solids which settle rapidly and 
can be removed by ordinary settling. 

2.—Finely divided solids which re- 
quire chemical treatment with a coagu- 
lant for settling and removal. 


Dissolved solids commonly found in 
water supplies include chlorides, sul- 
fates, nitrates and bicarbonates of cal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium, potassium 
and iron. Free mineral and organic 
acids, the ions of aluminum, potassium, 
copper, lead, zine, fluoride, sulfite and 
silicate may also be present. 

When water containing carbon di- 
oxide comes in contact with soil or rock 
containing limestone, calcium carbonate 
is dissolved and calcium bicarbonate is 
formed. 


When water containing this gas comes 
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in contact with magnesite or dolomitic 
lime, magnesium goes into solution as 
magnesium bi-carbonate [Mg(HCOs)2]. 
When this encounters iron deposits, fer- 
rous bi-carbonate Fe(HCOs)2, is formed. 
The chlorides, nitrates and sulfates of 
calcium and magnesium are very soluble 
and dissolved in contact with water. 

Silica is present in practically all 
natural water and is found in appreci- 
able quantities in the water supplies of 
the southeastern, middle west and north- 
western part of the country. This ele- 
ment is of particular importance in 
boiler feed water and causes consider- 
able difficulty by forming a hard dense 
scale within boilers. 


Types of “Hardness” 


Bi-carbonates of calcium, magnesium 
and iron cause carbonate hardness, 
sometimes called temporary hardness 
inasmuch as these salts are partially 
decomposed and precipitate on prolonged 
boiling. Chlorides, sulfates and nitrates 
of calcium and magnesium are termed 
non-carbonate hardness .or permanent 
hardness and are not decomposed by 
prolonged boiling. 

It may be well at this point to define 
“hardness.” Hardness in water is com- 
prised of salts of calcium, magnesium 
and iron. Hardness is commonly thought 
of as the soap destroying power of a 
water and is measured with a soap solu- 
tion of standard strength. The results 
of a water analysis are commonly ex- 
pressed in terms of parts per million 
or grains per U. S. gallon. One part per 
million is one part of solids per million 
parts of water by weight. One grain per 
U. S. gallon is equal to 17.1 parts per 
million, and conversely one part per 
million is equal to 0.058 grains per U. S. 
gallon. For example, a typical analysis 
of Chicago City water is given as fol- 
lows: 





CHICAGO MUNICIPAL SUPPLY— 
LAKE MICHIGAN—1940 


Maximum 
Values 

ye 8 
Ss BO Uc ccacccccceseese 6 
Carbonate hardness, as CaCOs..120 
Non-carbonate hardness, 

as CaCOs 
Total hardness, as CaCOs...... 130 
Sulfate, 
Chloride, 
Ferrous iron, as Fe 
Ferrie iron, as F 
Alkalinity to ph 

as CaCOs 
Alkalinity to methyl orange, 

PCED. overccouncensaceees 12 
pH value 8.1 
SN UP Cin cccccececesoete Q 
Magnesium, as Mg............. 1 
Sodium, as Na.... 
Potassium, as K.. 


Minimum 
Values 


Iron and aluminum, as R2Os.... : 
Free ammonia, as NHs 0.03 
ED cdihecbewetioeeeee’ 170 
Total dissolved solids.......... 156 
OE Pc crwecesesetocce 5 


NOTE: Results in p.p.m. with exception of pH 
value and color. 





Water obtained from various portions 
of this country differs considerably in 
hardness. This is illustrated by the map 
on page 13. 

Natural water is either scale-forming 
or corrosive, and the category into which 
a given water will fall depends upon 
many factors. Generally speaking, if a 
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water contains appreciably more in- 
crusting solids than can be held in solu- 
tion at a certain temperature, these will 
precipitate and form a scale or deposit 
which will be principally calcium car- 
bonate. The water can be adjusted by 
proper chemical control so that only a 
slight film of calcium carbonate, which 
will serve to protect the lines against 
corrosion, will be deposited. 

Water containing dissolved oxygen 
will not tend to corrode a pipe line pro- 
vided a thin coating of calcium carbon- 
ate is present on the pipe surfaces. 
However, if the coating is removed, the 
oxygen will immediately attack the iron 
and form rust which is a product of 
corrosion and is not a scale. This rust 
is porous and will not protect the iron 
from further corrosion. This is a defi- 
nite type of corrosion and is due to the 
presence of dissolved gases. However, 
serious corrosion can proceed even 
though no dissolved oxygen is present. 

Iron is slightly soluble in a neutral 
water. As a water becomes increasingly 
acid, the solubility of iron increases; 
therefore an increase in acidity will in- 
crease the solubility of iron in a given 
water supply. An increase in alkalinity 
will normally lower the solubility of 
iron. (See accompanying chart.) 


pH of Water 


The degree of acidity or alkalinity of 
a water is commonly expressed as the 
pH value. The pH value of a neutral 
water is 7.0. As the pH value decreases 
from 7.0 toward zero, the water be- 
comes increasingly acid. As the pH 
value increases from 7.0 toward 14.0, 
the water becomes increasingly alkaline. 


The two types of corrosion discussed, 
i. e., corrosion caused by dissolved oxy- 
gen and low pH value, can be predicted 
by chemical analysis and by certain 
calculations. From these calculations 
and an analysis of the water supply, it 
can be predicted whether a given water 
will prove corrosive or whether this wa- 
ter will tend to deposit calcium carbon- 
ate. Temperature also plays a part in 
determining whether a given water sup- 
ply will prove corrosive. For example, 
a water may be corrosive at 40 degs. F. 
and the same water will deposit scale 
and be non-corrosive at 150 degs. F. 


This can likewise be predicted and is 
due to the decrease in the solubility of 
calcium carbonate with increase in tem- 
perature. 


If it is found that water is corrosive 
at the working temperature, it may be 
chemically treated and rendered non- 
corrosive by the proper and controlled 
use of such chemicals as lime, soda ash, 
caustic soda, chromate or certain or- 
ganic colloids. If, on the other hand, 
the water is scale forming, the use of 
certain methods of softening may be 
desirable to reduce the calcium content, 
or the water may be treated with sul- 
furic acid and aerated to remove the 
carbon dioxide resulting from the acid 
treatment. Calcium carbonate will be 
changed to calcium sulfate and calcium 
sulfate will prove more soluble than 
calcium carbonate in a process water 
system. 


Electrolytic Corrosion 


A third form of corrosion found occa- 
sionally is “galvanic” or “electrolytic” 
and may be caused by the joining of two 
dissimilar metals or the accumulation 
of an electric charge on a pipe line or 
tank because of proximity to certain 
machinery in the plant. Large tanks and 
certain types of pipe line can be pro- 
tected against corrosion by electrical 
means. This system of protection is 
known as “cathodic protection.” This 
protection is particularly valuable for 
large storage tanks. 

Brass piping is frequently subject to 
a peculiar form of corrosion known as 
“dezincification.” This occurs most fre- 
quently in yellow brass pipe, an alloy 
of 70 per cent copper and 30 per cent 
zine. Waters of low pH value, high pH 
value or the presence of dissolved gases 
may cause dezincification and will re- 
sult in a selective solution of the zinc 
leaving behind a porous mass of spongy 
copper which has little physical 
strength. If the corroded portion is 
under physical stress, the residual 
strength is frequently insufficient to 
withstand such stresses and the part 
fails. 

In subsequent papers specific methods 
of correcting waters for scale forming 
properties and corrosive properties will 
be discussed in further detail. 





PEPS UP LAMB 
ROLL SALES 


Brand - identified meat 
packages like this bone- 
less lamb roll speed up 
sales of ready-to-cook 
fresh meats. The clean- 
liness and convenience 
of the cellophane wrap 
appeal to housewives. 
Shoppers know that the 
meat is in prime condi- 
tion and the label gives 
them confidence in the 
packer. Early sales of 
this plant-packaged unit 
by the Rath Packing Co. 
are reported good. 
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Meat Industry’s Safety 
Record Poorer for 1940 


HE outstanding feature in the 

1940 accident experience of the 

meat packing industry, made pub- 
lic recently by the National Safety 
Council, is the large increase in injury 
rates over 1939, averaging 19 per cent 
for frequency and 29 per cent for se- 
verity. 

This is the second successive year in 
which rates have risen sharply. These 
recent unfavorable results have reduced 
the improvement since 1928 to 50 per 
cent for frequency and 54 per cent for 
severity. In comparison with the cumu- 
lative reduction for all industries, meat 
packing plants have shown greater im- 
provement in severity, but they have 
failed to keep pace with other industries 
in reducing accident frequency. 


Highlights for 1940 


Highlights of the meat industry’s 
1940 experience were: 

1.—Injury rates: Frequency, 12.77 
reportable injuries per million hours 
worked; severity, 1.05 disability days 
per 1,000 hours worked. The frequency 
rate is slightly higher than the average 
for all industries, but the severity rate 
is considerably lower than the all-indus- 
try average of 1.44, 


6.—Middle-sized plants also had the 
best results in comparison with 1939— 
an average increase of 1 per cent in fre- 
quency and a reduction of 51 per cent in 
severity. 

7.—Handling objects and using hand 
tools, principally knives, were factors in 
almost one-half of all compensable in- 
juries. 

8.—The Sioux City plant of Armour 
and Company holds the best all-time no- 
injury record in the industry—4,054,449 
man-hours. The no-injury period began 
on March 6, 1936 and terminated March 
17, 1938. 

The 1940 accident experience of the 
meat industry is based on reports cover- 
ing 50 plants. These employed 47,800 
people who worked 98,833,000 hours 
during the year. 

The average frequency rate of 12.77 
was 2 per cent above the average for 
all industries. Meat packing ranked 
seventeenth in frequency among 30 ma- 
jor industries. The showing in severity 
was better. All plants averaged 1.05, or 
27 per cent below the all-industry rate. 
Meat packing ranked fifteenth in its 
severity rate among major industries. 

An increase of 15 per cent in the fre- 
quency of temporary total disability ac- 





Meat Packing 


All Industries 


Meat Packing 


All Industries 





1940 FREQUENCY RATES 


1940 SEVERITY RATES 


While the meat in- 
dustry’s safety rec- 
ord for 1940 was 
poorer than in 1939, 
injury severity rates 
in meat plants were 
considerably below 
1.05 , the average for all 
industries. 








2.—1940 injury rates were up 19 per 
cent in frequency and 29 per cent in 
severity in comparison with 1939. These 
increases compare unfavorably with an 
unchanged frequency rate and a 1 per 
cent decrease in severity for all indus- 
tries. 


3.—Cumulative reductions since 1928 
have been 50 per cent for frequency and 
54 per cent for severity. The improve- 
ment in frequency is smaller than the 
average of 60 per cent for all indus- 
tries, but the reduction in severity is 
greater than the general reduction of 
41 per cent. 


4.—Permanent partial disabilities in- 
creased 43 per cent in frequency and 83 
per cent in severity from 1939. 


5.—Large plants had the lowest 1940 
frequency rate, averaging 11.99. Mid- 
dle-sized plants had the lowest severity 
rate, averaging 0.53. 
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counts for most of the 1939-1940 rise in 
the industry’s frequency rate. The large 
increase in the general severity rate, 
however, was due principally to in- 
creases of 43 per cent in frequency and 
83 per cent in severity of permanent 
partial disability cases. Rates for in- 
juries of this type are much higher than 
in most industries. 

The industry’s unfavorable 1940 in- 
jury experience was due principally to 
poor records made by large plants. 
While their frequency rate of 11.99 was 
slightly less than the average for mid- 
dle-sized plants, severity rate averaged 
1.21, or more than twice the average 
for smaller plants. 

The increase in the industry’s fre- 
quency rate from 1939 was largely due 
to the rise of 26 per cent in large units. 
Severity rates doubled in small units, 
but the increase was more than offset 
by a 51 per cent reduction in middle- 


sized plants. The improvement, how- 
ever, was insufficient to compensate for 
the rise of 54 per cent in the rate for 
large units. 

The following table shows the princi- 
pal types of accidents in the meat in- 
dustry, and in all industries, accord- 
ing to reports from nine state labor 
departments and industrial agencies: 


All Meat Packing 
Indus- Industry 
tries 
Pet. Pet. 
TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
All Types 
Handling objects 
Falling objects 
Machinery 
Falls to the same level.... 
Vehicles 
Falls to a different level.. 
Using hand tools 
Stepping on or striking 
against objects 
Electricity, explosives, 
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‘(No Meat-Livestock Price 


Fixing Planned—Henderson 


The government is not contemplating 
any move to control livestock prices or 
the price of meat, Leon Henderson, ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply an- 
nounced today. He added there is no 
likelihood of such action. 

Mr. Henderson made public a letter 
he had written to Representative Harry 
B. Coffee of Nebraska, setting at rest 
rumors that OPACS was likely to pro- 
ceed against such prices, which appar- 
ently arose from the price agency’s im- 
position of ceiling schedules on hides. 

Mr. Henderson said his meetings with 
livestock producers were solely to point 
out need for observance of the hides 
price schedule and did not indicate any 
action on prices in the production and 
packing of meats. 

“While under present circumstances,” 
Henderson wrote, “you will understand 
that no one can make any long-distance 
promises, I want you to know that no 
such step has at any time been under 
consideration in this office nor do I see 
any present likelihood of any such ac- 
tion.” 


WAGE-HOUR DECISIONS 


In a recent decision in U. S. District 
Court, Muskogee, Okla., it was held that 
the work of watchmen comes within the 
coverage of the wage-hour law as a type 
of work necessary to the production of 
goods for commerce where these goods 
move interstate. Watchmen employed 
by two companies engaged in the petro- 
leum industry were awarded restitution 
for overtime and an equal sum as 
liquidated damages. 

In a wage-hour suit involving the 
Cudahy Packing Co., federal judge Les- 
lie R. Darr recently ruled in U. S. dis- 
trict court at Chattanooga, Tenn., that 
a single employe has the right to sue 
under the wage-hour law and obtain 
judgment “for all other employes” in- 
volved in the case. 
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EW labeling and ftmgredient list- 
N ing regulations issued by the 

Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which become effective on October 1, 
have posed a new problem for inspected 
packers and sausage manufacturers: 
How can the required labeling be ap- 
plied to sausage items in a rapid and 
economical manner? 

The required list of ingredients, ac- 
cording to the BAI, may be applied by 
“stamping, printing or use of paper 
bands, or tied-in paper or fabric flaps 
on stuffed sausage, or tissue strips on 
loaf-like articles. Sausage of the 
smaller varieties, such as frankfurts 
and pork sausage and bockwurst, shall 
bear the list of ingredients at least once 
on each 1% lbs. of product.” Ingred- 
ients are to be listed in the order of 
their predominance. 

Among the complicating factors in- 
volved in satisfying the new regulations 
are the different sizes of product to be 
marked, differences in casing colors and 
materials and frequent changes in 


ON CELLULOSE CASING 


Ingredient list is imprinted on a patch 
or white spot on artificial casing. 
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ONE SOLUTION FOR BAI 
SAUSAGE LABELING RULE 


product formulas. Most plants make 
such formula changes in accordance 
with the availability of meat sup- 
plies and the trend of the sausage 
materials markets. 

In order to meet the new require- 
ments without loss of speed and effi- 
ciency, the trade will require an ap- 
proved marking method which com- 
bines legibility, permanence and wide 
flexibility to satisfy the multiple label- 
ing demands where a variety of product 
is being made in the same plant. 

Although space considerations point 
to the necessity of using printed bands 
of paper or other material on the small- 
est items, such as frankfurts or pork 
sausage, regular bologna and other 
larger items, as well as smaller prod- 
ucts like ring bologna, are not thus 
restricted. A principal disadvantage 
of the paper band or flap is that for- 
mula changes and the range of product 
varieties would make it necesary for 
the packer or sausage manufacturer 
to carry a large inventory of labels 
at all times to meet every labeling 
contingency. 


Both Types of Casings 


A fresh approach to the labeling 
problems created by the BAI rulings, 
which has aroused much interest in 
the trade wherever shown, is a new- 
type brander with interchangeable slugs 
bearing the names of the various in- 
gredients used in sausage items. It 
produces a legible impression which 
meets all BAI requirements. The in- 
terchangeable feature permits quick 
alteration of the ingredient section of 
the brander to meet any change of 
product or formula. 


The electric heating feature of the 
brander dries the special ink immedi- 
ately on application to the product, 
providing a clean-cut, smudge-proof 
identification. Brander is available for 
all sausage in natural casings and also 
for imprinting cellulose casings with 
the ingredient clause, in a patch or 
white spot provided on the casing. Many 
plants are now having cellulose casings 
approved with such spaces. 


Branders for use on natural casings 
include inspection legend, trade mark, 
company name and other information, 
as required. As many as 35 different 
word slugs may be set up in any 
desired order, in addition to the head- 
ing or name of product. 


In connection with product in cellu- 
lose casings, pre-printed with part of 
the information required under the new 
regulations, only the listing of ingredi- 
ents is applied by means of the brander. 
This pre-printing of cellulose casings, 
leaving space available for stamping 
with the ingredient clause, enables the 
packer or sausage manufacturer to com- 





SIMPLIFIES LABELING 
PROBLEM 


A NUMBER of packers and 
sausage manufacturers have ad- 
vised THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
that they will have difficulty 
meeting the BAI October 1 dead- 
line for labeling changes. Various 
reasons are ascribed, among them 
being their failure to find a 
rapid, economical and satisfac- 
tory method of complying with 
labeling and marking require- 
ments for products cased in nat- 
ural and artificial casings. 

The article on this page is pub- 
lished for the information of 
those who may be up against this 
problem. It describes a new ink 
branding device which is said to 
meet BAI requirements, to be 
suitable for labeling a large per- 
centage of meats marketed in cas- 
ings and also for listing ingre- 
dients regardless of formula 
changes. Similar information on 
aids to simplify compliance with 
the new labeling regulations will 
appear on these pages as they are 
developed. 











ply with the regulations without carry- 
ing burdensome inventories of easings. 


Design of the brander is such that 


the words, although easily inserted 
in making up the ingredient listing, 
lock firmly into place. No mechanical 
skill or knowledge is required to set 
up the device or use it. It is handled in 
the same manner as a solid brand, 
but it enables the sausage manufacturer 
to meet his labeling requirements with 
a relatively small number of branders 
and the necessary sets of ingredient 
terms. The alternative to this brander 
would be to have at least one per- 
manent brander for each type of prod- 
uct and each possible ingredient listing. 


Brander and Ink 


The new brander is being produced 
in three styles for use on natural 
casings and one style for cellulose 
casings, making it possible for the 
packer or sausage manufacturer to 
comply with the new labeling regu- 
lations and at the same time identify 
his products in a legible manner. Lost 
motion is reduced to a minimum 
through the adaptability of this new 
piece of equipment, which covers all 
branding needs in one operation. 


A new type of violet ink developed 
for use with the brander has been ap- 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 


Ideas for Operating Men 





WATER COOLING KINK 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


The following kink may prove to be 
worth many dollars to the person who 
considers it safe to make a water cooler 
along the lines indicated in Figure 1. 


A manufacturer recently made some 
water coolers in precisely this way. The 
method was the first that entered the 
head of the chief engineer and it looked 
perfectly logical. 
No doubt it has 
been used many 
times and perhaps 
it has been used 
successfully. In 
fact the method 
was recommended 
in a refrigeration 
publication as be- 
ing a good and de- 
pendable method. 
However, beware! 

As shown, an 
ammonia coil is 
placed inside a 
closed cylindrical 
tank for cooling 
the surrounding 
water. The water 
is supposed to be in 
motion continually, 
and if a sufficient 
quantity of water 
is circulated, the 
method may be 
perfectly safe. However, there is al- 
ways danger that circulation will not 
be maintained, or that the temperature 
of the water will reach such a low point 
that the water freezes. The tank will 
burst due to freezing and it will be 
difficult and costly to repair. 


WATER 
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FIGURE 1 


Figure 2 illustrates a superior meth- 
od—a method which was found to be 
practically foolproof. The ammonia 
coils are placed in an open tank as in- 
dicated, close to the top of the water 
level. Note that the liquid in the open 
tank is not brine but ordinary water. 
The water can freeze, if it is destined 
to freeze, but it will freeze only at the 
top. 

The tank is made large enough so 
that the water is unlikely to freeze clear 
over to the walls of the tank and rup- 
ture it. The coil is close to the top of 
the water where it is warmest and prop- 
er circulation is maintained. That is, as 
soon as the water cools it moves down- 
ward and the warmer water comes up. 
The cold water, therefore, surrounds the 
lower coil, which is the water coil. The 
temperature of this surrounding water 
will never be lower than 32 deg. F.; 
consequently, the water in the lower 
coil will not freeze. The water surround- 
ing the lower coil will not freeze since 
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freezing takes place at the top. Circu- 
lation of water through the lower coil 
is always possible and there can be no 
clogging. 

There would be no circulation of wa- 


OPEN TANK 
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FIGURE 2.—A SAFE COOLER 


ter in the arrangement shown in Figure 
1 in case the water in the closed tank 
froze solid. 


NON-SLIP PEN FLOOR 


A new type of non-slip floor for use 
in cattle pens and on livestock ramps, 
designed by A. C. Kirkpatrick, director 
of the abattoir and livestock market 
department of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The areas formed by the 
raised bricks are 15 in. square. The 
bricks forming the squares are laid 
% in. above the floor level. 

“The effect of this design is that 
when a slip occurs it is immediately 
checked by the animal’s foot coming in 
contact with one of the raised bricks,” 
Mr. Kirkpatrick says. “Some of these 
pen floors have been in use in Johannes- 
burg for about nine months. The re- 
sults from use of 
the floor have 
been extremely 
satisfactory.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE AMERICAN AND HIS FOOD. 
—Published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press, 58th st. and Ellis ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1941. 267 pages, 5% in. by 
8% in., 12 illustrations. Cloth bound, 
price $2.50. Written by Richard Osborn 
Cummings. 

This interesting book discusses the 
effects of social and technological forces 
on the national diet from the last 
decade of the eighteenth century to the 
present. Food on the farm from 1789 
tc 1840 was greatly limited in variety 
and the fare of city dwellers was only a 
little better, lacking milk, fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

Many prejudices existed concerning 
foods; and numerous reformers, such 
as Sylvester Graham, attempted to 
change dietary habits. However, the 
growth of railroads (1841-80) had a 
greater effect upon the nation’s diet 
since perishables such as milk, fruit and 
vegetables could be made available by 
such transportation, which also per- 
mitted removal of slaughter houses to 
centralized points. Another potent 
force was the improvement in refrigera- 
tion, including methods of cutting and 
storing ice, the invention and improve- 
ment of ice boxes and, finally, the 
growth of artificial refrigeration. 

Increased knowledge of the causes 
and control of disease and the role of 
foods as possible carriers led to sanitary 
regulation, the first food and drug act 
and the inspection of such foods as 
meat. Technical developments in can- 
ning and other methods of processing 
made foods available in and out of 
season. However, not all technical ad- 
vances in food handling, such as refining 
and milling, were improvements in all 
ways since values of some foods were 
adversely affected. 

The book also deals with early con- 
cepts of “scientific” eating, the effects 
of knowledge of minerals and vitamins 
on education and food habits, resulting 
changes in health and stature, the un- 
equal benefits derived from this knowl- 
edge by the poor and well-to-do, effects 
of the depression on nutrition and 
health, the importance of education and 
federal feeding programs. 
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PACKAGING MYSTERY: Why don’t you ever 


ou wouldn’t expect farmers to know 
7, great deal about packaging. But 
most of them do. Their barns prove it. 
You've probably noticed that most barns 
are painted red. A survey made by ‘‘The 
Farm Journal’ among 25,000 farmers 
shows that 73°7, of them had red barns. 
There wasn’t one blue barn to be found. 


What does that prove? 


First. that farmers understand one of 


the major principles of packaging-—protec- 


on of contents. Red paint is more sub- 


stantial—it lasts longer than blue. 
Second, this proves that farmers know 
another important packaging angle— 
economy. They believe red paint costs less 
to buy and use. They said red paint ‘‘holds 
its color . . . doesn’t show the dirt.” 
Third, it proves that farmers know that 
the right color is important for eye appeal. 
They came up with some real packaging 
thoughts when they said: ‘‘Red_ paint 
harmonizes with the foliage, brightens up 


the farm, matches the other buildings.” 


see a blue barn? 


Protection, economy, beauty — that’s 
what a manufacturer can expect of a 
Continental package. Our packaging experts 
know how to combine all three to develop 
the best possible container. 

For 36 years we have been helping many 
businessmen to pack a wide variety of 
products successfully—in packages that sell. 
Can we be of help to you? Whether your 
problem calls for an entirely new type of 
container or an improvement of your pres- 


ent package . . . just call for Continental. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco Montreal 


Toronto 


Havana 








This MODERN compressor 


streamlines refrigeration costs— 








Today, costs are more important than ever before if retail prices are to be kept in check and higher 


taxes met. York’s new VW Ammonia Compressor is designed to keep refrigeration costs down. 
Light in weight. compact. it is so perfectly balanced, statically and dynamically. that it is vibration- 
free. requires no costly special foundation. And this V/W compressor will never wear out, for all 
parts subject to wear. even the cylinder walls. are easily and quickly replaceable. The exclusive 
York Balanseal protects efficiency and cuts power costs by maintaining a constant, predetermined 
pressure on the shaft sealing ring under all operating conditions. If you are consider- 
ing replacements or additions. by all means consider the York V/W Ammonia 


Compressor. York lee Machinery Corporation, York, Penna. Headquarters Branches 





and Distributors throughout the world. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 





“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 
A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT— 4merican Cvanamid * Armour « B. & O. R. R. « Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing * Borden * Canada Dry « Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright + du Pont * Eastman Kodak « First National Stores « Firestone * Ford 
General Baking + General Foods + General Motors « Goodrich + Hercules Powder * Industrial Rayon + Pabst Brewing * Pennsylvania 
R. R. + Procter & Gamble + Shell Oil « Swift + Texas Company « United Fruit * U.S. Army « U.S. Navy « West Va. Pulp & Paper 
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Esskay Opens Public- 
Employe Meeting Hall 


A forward step in meat education and 
employe relations was taken by the Wm. 
F. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md., this spring when a new audi- 
torium was completed on the sixth floor 
of the company’s annex. It was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the founders 
and heads of the company, whose por- 
traits adorn the wall in the rear of the 
speaker’s rostrum. 

Starting in October, church and edu- 
cational groups of various kinds who 
wish to learn more about meat will util- 
ize the auditorium, and it will also be 
used for dealer meetings. Reservations 
will be made for groups who will come 
for an afternoon session. Guests will 
be shown through the plant, served with 
luncheon in the company’s cafeteria and 
then taken to the auditorium where a 
classical musical program will be played. 
This feature will be followed by talks 
on meats. 

William F. Schluderberg, president, 
and Joseph T. Kurdle, vice-president, 
plan to make the new hall a rallying 
point for all educational and social ac- 
tivities of their employes. Business 
meetings of the various departments, 
as well as general personnel meetings, 
will be staged in the auditorium. Mr. 
Schluderberg and personnel manager 
C. B. Magruder plan to meet new em- 
ployes at luncheon every Tuesday. After 
luncheon the new employes will view the 
motion picture “Meat and Romance,” in 
the auditorium. Divisional managers 
will also attend these meetings. 

The hall is 36 ft. by 54 ft. and is 
panelled in knotty pine. Five large 
glass doors open onto a brick terrace 
which runs along three sides of the 
building. The auditorium will seat over 
200 persons. A motion picture operat- 
ing room is located in the rear. The 
auditorium is air-conditioned and has 
attractive fluorescent lighting effects. 





Goings and Comings . . . 











C. Carr Sherman, president, H. P. 
Smith Paper Co., Chicago, flew to Aus- 
tin, Minn., to visit the Jay Hormel’s over 
the July 4 holidays. Incidentally, Mr. 
Sherman is taking a lot of interest in 
flying. Last reports have it that he is 
now learning to do “figure 8’s,” and 
will soon be piloting solo. 

Paul Kaiser, George Kaiser Packing 
Co., Kansas City, Kans., spent a few 
days in Chicago this week on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip. 

H. R. Regelin, dry sausage depart- 
ment, Armour and company, New York, 
was in Chicago this week. 
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HUGHES-CURRY OFFICIALS 


Some of the members of the official staff of 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Top to bottom: Charles S. Hughes, presi- 
dent; John Wappel, superintendent; Eldon 
Clem, curing and smoking foreman, and 
Conley Dakin, sausage foreman. In addi- 
tion to processing a full line of meats and 
rendering edible and inedible products, the 
firm handles allied lines, including butter 
and cheese. Photos were taken by Al Lovell, 
Griffith Laboratories, Chicago. 








ON WAIKIKI BEACH (RIGHT) 


Snapped while strolling on the Waikiki 

Terrace of the Halekulani hotel, Honolulu, 

Hawaii, are William R. Miller and his wife. 

Mr. Miller is plant manager of his father’s 

firm, Charles Miller & Co., meat packers 
of North Bergen, New Jersey. 





Personalities and Fivents 
Of the Week 


Axel S. Stokby, general representa- 
tive, Frigorificos Nacionals Sul Brazil- 
eriros, Ltda, who makes his headquar- 
ters at 99 Hudson st., New York, held 
an afternoon snack party at the Ash- 
land restaurant in New York on July 7. 
The spread included a complete array 
of the Danish style products now being 
processed and packed at the Brazilian 
plant of Mr. Stokby’s company. 

Emil Winter, Pittsburgh banker and 
industrialist, died at his home on July 
4. He was 83 years old. In 1883 Mr. 
Winter established the first wholesale 
abattoir and meat packing plant in the 
Pittsburgh area—the Pittsburgh Pro- 
vision and Packing Co. The plant was 
later sold to the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road and is now owned by Armour and 
Company. 

Garland Wilson, vice president, Seitz 
Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was re- 
cently elected president of the St. Jo- 
seph Kennel club. Mr. Wilson has been 
a dog fancier for many years and raises 
Scottish terriers as a hobby. 

Keystone Packing Co., Houston, Tex., 
has moved to its new plant at 921 Com- 
merce st. Its former quarters in Hous- 
ton were at 421 Fannin st. where it op- 
erated for a number of years. 

Walter Gerich, 20 years old, son of 
Joseph Gerich, partner at Union Provi- 
sion & Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., en- 
tered the U. S. Naval Academy at An- 
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napolis, Md., on June 23. Young Gerich 
plans to specialize in aviation and ‘al- 
ready has his private pilot license. 


J. B. Miller, assistant branch man- 
ager, Swift & Company, Houston, Tex., 
contemplates a vacation trip to Mexico 
during the latter part of July. Mr. Mil- 
ler keenly anticipates playing on some 
of the fine golf courses south of the Rio 
Grande. 


A certificate has been issued to S. P. 
Cornelius to operate a firm under the 
name of the Cornelius Packing Co. at 
3207 E. Vernon ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
has begun work on an expansion and 
rearrangement program which will per- 
mit the company to handle more hogs 
during the heavy volume months. In- 
cluded in the program will be a new 
hog chain capable of handling 300 hogs 
per hour, a new market cooler, doubling 
the shackling room space, construction 
of a 36-ft. extension south of the pres- 
ent hog dressing room, enlargement of 
the stockyards, rearrangement of a 
beef cooler to accommodate 2,200 
hogs and installation of additions to 
present stock food evaporators. 


A meat packing plant, to be known 
as the Lone Star Packing Plant, will be 
opened soon at Tonganoxie, Kans. by 
Don Beach of Kansas City, Kans. 


Funeral services were held this week 
for the late Mrs. Ethel Jordon, wife of 
Robert Jordon, jobber of packing house 
supplies, 416 W. Camden st., Baltimore, 
O. Mr. Jordon is well known to the in- 
dustry, having been associated with All- 
bright-Nell Co. and Cincinnati Butch- 
ers Supply Co. for many years. 


Sales manager S. W. Greene of Swift 
& Company’s branch at Dover, N. H., 
retired on July 1 after 38 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 

The Sioux Falls plant of John Morrell 
& Co. recently played host to its 
25,000th visitor since the new reception 
building was opened early in 1940. 
R. T. Foster, assistant manager of the 
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plant, presented the lucky visitor with a 
basket containing 25 Morrell products. 

Oscar Mayer Packing Co., Madison, 
Wis., has to date achieved two honors in 
the Madison USO drive. The company 
was the first industrial firm to report 
on the drive and was also the largest 
contributor. The company turned in 
$1,121.10, of which amount $150 was 
contributed by the firm. 

Carlton Dorman, who is associated 
with his father, Charles E. Dorman, pro- 
vision broker, Boston, Mass., flew this 
week to St. Louis, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., 
and other southern points to visit the 
firm’s shippers. Before returning he 
will visit large cattle ranches in Okla- 
homa and Texas in the interest of 
dressed beef sales in Boston and New 
England. 

Warren Nichols, formerly head hog 
buyer for Morris & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
died recently in Glendale, Calif. Mr. 
Nichols was buyer for the Morris Co. for 
many years before going to St. Joseph, 





NOTED FOR CHILI 
Plant of Walker’s Austex Chili Co., Austin, 


Tex., where canned chili con carne and 
hot tamales are produced and chili powder 
and other seasonings are prepared. 

1 and 3.—Exterior of plant which is 276 
ft. long. 

2.—Room where chili and other canned 
meats are cooked. Monitor roof is an in- 
teresting feature of construction. The 100- 
gal. aluminum cooking kettles were for- 
merly located along walls and roof was 
flat. Steam condensation and drip were 
troublesome and it was decided to redesign 
the department. Kettles were brought to 
center of room and the monitor roof, 
pierced with many windows, was added. 
Steam is now vented without condensation. 
4.—Tamale wrapping and canning line. 
Tamales are made by machine at right with 
parchment paper rather than corn husks. 


5.—Room for grinding and packing sea- 
soning materials. 


Mo., when the concern was absorbed by 
Armour. He retired some time later 
and moved to California. 

Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
recently added a new canned meat spe- 
cialty to its line of tasty products. The 
new item is rice and meat balls; it is a 
companion to spaghetti and meat balls 
which is one of the firm’s best sellers. 


W. T. Callihan, by-products depart- 
ment, New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Co., New York City, motored to Maine 
last week with his family to spend a 
few weeks. 

Frank Bohrer, jr., Canton Provision 
Co., Canton, O., and Mrs. Bohrer were 
visitors to New York over the Fourth 
and visited some points of interest with 
R. K. Kurze, general manager, Afral 
Corporation. 

Dr. P. S. McLaughlin is now in charge 
of government inspection at the plant 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
for the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. Dr. McLaughlin, who has been in 
the government service for 38 years, 
succeeds Dr. F. W. Crawford, recently 
called into the army as a reserve officer. 


Armour and Company plans to con- 
struct a $200,000 branch house with 
sausage manufacturing facilities at 
Providence, R. I. The new unit will 
probably be ready for operation late this 
year. 

A new employes’ unit is being erected 
at 4820 Everett st., Vernon, Calif., for 
the Los Angeles Sausage Co. at a cost 
of $4,420. 

M. J. Anderson, small stock de- 
partment, Wilson & Co., spent the past 
week in New York. 

N. F. Niel of the beef department of 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, New York, took 
time off this week to enjoy a well earned 
vacation. 

Atlas Packing Co., 3510 E. Vernon 
ave., Los Angeles, is installing equip- 
ment for dry rendering, a new depart- 
ment. Sam Hoffman is president of the 
company. 
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Food Technologists Discuss 


Nutrition; Current Problems 


defense food developments were 

among the subjects discussed at 
the second annual food conference of 
the Institute of Food Technologists, 
held recently in Pittsburgh, Pa. In two 
years this professional society of food 
technologists has grown in membership 
to 1,000 persons active in the fields of 
food chemistry, bacteriology, nutrition 
and engineering. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, delivered the banquet address 
on “National Nutrition.” From the gen- 
eral position that there is insufficient 
proof for much now thought to be 
known concerning nutrition, and the ex- 
tent of hollow and hidden hunger, he 
criticized several speakers at the recent 
National Nutrition Conference For De- 
fense. 


Several papers given at the meeting 
dealt with the present national program 
on nutrition and the enrichment of 
foods. Dr. Russell M. Wilder, who talked 
on “Vitamin Restoration as Viewed by 
Physicians,” reminded the audience that 
enrichment of foods is not new. Iodized 
salt has been on the market for a num- 
ber of years, fresh milk is being forti- 
fied with vitamin D, dried and evapo- 
rated milks with enriched nutritive 
properties have been available for some 
years, and margarines enriched with 
vitamin A are well established. He 
pointed out that the present nutritional 
status of people in the United States 
can best be raised by improving the 
inexpensive staple foods. 


B, in U. S. Diet Declines 


Dr. George R. Cowgill, Yale Univer- 
sity, discussed the “Vitamin Content of 
the American Dietary.” He stated that 
information on vitamin content had 
been obtained from studies of food con- 
sumption statistics, studies of institu- 
tional diets, clinical studies, and the 
recommendations of home economists. 
The evidence was reviewed and the con- 
clusion drawn that the consumption of 
vitamin B: has been declining steadily 
for the past century, and that there is 
strong evidence of the value of Bi in 
improving several conditions, such as 
borderline beri-beri. He favors the en- 
richment program. 

Dr. James A. Tobey, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, discussed “Vitamin and 
Mineral Fortification of Bread.” Dr. 
Tobey believes that data obtained by 
Stiebling and Phipard on American di- 
ets are too inadequate to use as a base 
for estimates of the present extent of 
undernutrition. 

One session dealt with food and na- 
tional defense. Dr. Paul E. Howe, Colo- 
nel in the U. S. Army Medical Corps, 
presided and reviewed the Army pro- 


IN eefense £0 food fortification and 


gram in foods and nutrition. This is 
aimed not only at feeding the men well, 
but also at furnishing those things 
needed to meet all their nutritive re- 
quirements. 

He also spoke of the opportunities 
and obligations of the food technologist 
and the food industry in the present 
emergency. Army rations now on trial 


allow for differences in food habits and 
availability of various foods. Depend- 
ence will be placed on common foods to 
meet the usual needs, but fortification, 
or even the use of concentrates and 
pills, is contemplated if needed. 


Colonel R. A. Isker, U. S. Army quar- 
termaster depot, Chicago, presented two 
papers. One discussed “A Modern Ra- 
tion for a Modern Army.” He told 
about the four types of ration now in 
use, as well as such special products as 
non-perishable canned luncheon meat. 


His second paper dealt with “Army 
Experiments on Food Containers.” The 
containers were tested with bacon, cured 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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ACCURATE WEIGHTS sease Profitable 


New end tower high-speed 

EXACT WEIGHT Scales at 

work in the Hormel & Co. 
plant, Austin, Minn. 








A good meat packaging operation is the combination of good lay- 
out and good equipment. When you buy predetermined weighing 
equipment remember these two facts (1) more EXACT WEIGHT 


Scales have been built than any oth 


scales of their type (2) 


more EXACT WEIGHT Scales are in actual use today than any 
other make of their type. This record we believe is evidence of 
the quality, acceptance and fitness of these scales to do their job. 


Write for the new illustrated broadside. It gives full details. 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 
400 West Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


Sweat Weight 














GET THE FACTS about ADELMANN EQUIPMENT 


Adelmann was the pioneer of yielding springs and developer of this advancement. The new 
elliptical springs permit expansion during cooking, and distribute the pressure over a wider 
area resulting in solid, well shaped hams. Adelmann conceived the self-sealing cover that 
reduces shrink, improves quality. Only Adelmann gives you this unique spring, cover, and 
bar assembly that prevents cover tilting. Adelmann Ham Boilers are easiest to handle, 


quickest to operate, simple to clean, and last longer. Truly they are “The Kind Your Ham 
Makers Prefer.” 


Both the Adelmann Foot Press and Adelmann Washer shown are sold on thirty days free trial. 
They must prove their worth as labor savers and cost cutters before you pay a penny. 


Booklet “The Modern Method” shows complete Adelmann line. Many helpful hints. Gives 
trade-in schedules. Write for your copy today! 


HAM BOILER CORP. 


Office and Factory: Port Chester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 





European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley 
St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London — Australian and 
New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., 
Offices in Principal Cities — Canadian Representative: 
C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 

















Si SS eS Se 


Has been the favorite with packers since the early Eighties. And whether 
you need small condensing units, ammonia boosters, or big 4-cylinder com- 
pressors (like these in operation in Winnipeg) there are Frick machines of 
the size and type to suit your requirements exactly. Let Frick Engineers aid 

you in designing that new cooler, or freezer, or air condition- 
ing system you plan to build. Write, wire or phone 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Penna. 
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Care Needed in Maintaining Brines 
at Proper Strength Without Waste 


T IS not unusual to give depart- 
mental workers in meat plants the 
responsibility for maintaining refriger- 
ating brines at proper strength. This 
practice may or may not give good re- 
sults, depending on the knowledge of 
brines possessed by the particular work- 
men and the facilities provided to help 
them maintain the brine at the most 
efficient specific gravity. 
In plants where rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods are employed, salt is added to the 
brine when the workman believes it is 


unit) is required to raise the tempera- 
ture of 1 lb. of water 1 deg. F. Con- 
versely, 1 B.t.u. must be extracted from 
1 lb. of clear water to lower its temper- 
ature 1 deg. F. 


As the quantity of salt added to brine 
increases, specific heat of the brine de- 
creases. A brine containing 10 per cent 
salt by weight has a specific gravity of 
1.072 and a specific heat of .888 B.t.u. 
A brine containing 25 per cent of salt 
by weight has a specific gravity of 1.191 
and a specific heat of .786 B.t.u. A 10 





PROPERTIES OF COMMON SALT IN WATER 


Bali Salometer Specific Specific 
by Wt. Degs. F. Gravity Heat 
0 0 1.000 1.000 
5 18.2 1.035 0.938 
6 22.5 1.043 0.927 
7 26.0 1.050 0.917 
S 29.6 1.057 0.907 
9 33.5 1.065 0.897 
10 37.2 1.072 0.888 
11 41.1 1.080 0.879 
12 44.8 1.087 0.870 
13 48.7 1.095 0.862 
14 52.6 1.103 0.854 
15 56.8 1.111 0.847 
16 60.0 1.118 0.840 
17 64.0 1.126 0.833 
18 68.0 1.134 0.826 
19 71.7 1.142 0.819 
20 75.2 1.150 0.813 
21 79.1 1.158 0.807 
22 82.8 1.166 0.802 
23 86.8 1.175 0.796 
24 90.2 1.183 0.791 
25 94.0 1.191 0.786 


Freezing 

Wt. of —tLbs. per Gal.—. Point 
1 Gal. Salt Water Degs. F. 
8.35 0 8.35 32.0 
8.65 0.432 8.22 27.0 
8.71 0.523 8.19 25.5 
8.76 0.613 8.15 24.0 
8.82 0.706 8.11 23.2 
8.89 0.800 8.09 21.8 
8.95 0.895 8.05 20.4 
9.02 0.992 8.03 18.5 
9.08 1.090 7.99 17.2 
9.14 1.188 7.95 15.5 
9.22 1.291 7.93 13.9 
9.28 1.392 7.89 12.0 
9.33 1.493 7.84 10.2 
9.40 1.598 7.80 8.2 
9.47 1.705 7.76 6.1 
9.54 1.813 7.73 4.0 
9.60 1.920 7.68 +1.8 
9.67 2.031 7.64 —0.8 
9.74 2.143 7.60 —3.0 
9.81 2.256 7.55 —6.0 
9.88 2.371 7.51 +3.8 
9.95 2.488 7.46 +16.0 





needed. As a result, salt expense is un- 
necessarily high and product shrink is 
greater than necessary; the worker, in 
his desire to be on the safe side, tends to 
maintain the specific gravity of the 
brine at a higher point than is econom- 
ical or advisable. 


Refrigerating brine must be strong 
enough so that it will not freeze under 
conditions maintained in the cooler, but 
its strength, as measured by the salo- 
meter, should not be much greater than 
is required. It is necessary to know the 
characteristics of brines of different 
strengths to understand the reason for 
this limitation. This information is 
given in the accompanying table. 


Salt and Labor Wasted 


Maintaining a brine at a_ specific 
gravity which is higher than necessary 
wastes salt and the labor required to 
add the extra salt to the brine. How- 
ever, as the specific gravity of a brine 
is increased—that is, as the percentage 
of salt in the solution is stepped up— 
its ability to absorb heat is reduced. 
This property of brine is shown under 
the specific heat column in the table 
reproduced on this page. 


We find, for example, that the specific 
heat of water containing no salt is 1. 
In other words 1 B.t.u. (British thermal 
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per cent brine has a freezing point of 
20.4 degs. F.; a 25 per cent brine, 16 
degs. F. Therefore, to produce the same 
cooling effect with a 10 per cent and a 
25 per cent brine, a greater weight of 
the latter must be circulated at a higher 
cost for power used in operating the 
pump. 

Another characteristic of brine which 
should be kept in mind in maintain- 
ing brine strength is that it is deli- 
quescent — that is, it absorbs mois- 
ture from the air. The higher the spe- 
cific gravity of a brine, the more evi- 
dent is this characteristic. Therefore, 
as the strength of a brine is increased, 
the moisture pick-up from the room air 
is also increased and, as a consequence, 
the percentage of moisture loss from 
product also rises. 


A study of the accompanying brine 
table should enable any packer to de- 
termine the strength of brine most suit- 
able for any refrigerating situation in 
his plant. He can then institute control 
to eliminate the losses caused by keep- 
ing brines at specific gravities which are 
unnecessarily high. 


TO MAKE DRY SAUSAGE 


There are 42 dry sausage formulas in 
“Sausage and Meat Specialties.” 


COOLER TIMBER FINISH 


A midwestern packer planning con- 
struction of a new sales cooler wishes 
to treat the rail supporting timbers in 
a manner similar to that employed in a 
Minnesota plant. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 


We have heard that in the sales cooler of a cer- 
tain mid-western meat plant, the timbers support- 
ing the rails are finished with linseed oil and spar 
varnish instead of being painted. We are informed 
that the effect is pleasing and that the wood pro- 
tecting coat is standing up very well. We are 
planning to build a new sales cooler and we 
thought we might treat the rail timbers in this 
manner, Can you tell us how to handle the job? 


A member of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER staff has had the oppor- 
tunity on a number of occasions to visit 
the sales cooler to which this inquirer 
refers. Not only is the effect secured 
by the use of linseed oil and varnish 
very pleasing but the finish is standing 
up extremely well. 

The timbers were given two coats of 
boiled linseed oil, the first coat being 
permitted to dry thoroughly before the 
second coat was applied. After the sec- 
ond coat had dried, a coat of high-grade 
spar varnish was applied, followed by 
a second coat when the first had set 
thoroughly. 


GLYCERINE AS HEAT 
TRANSMITTER 


Among the physical properties which 
make glycerine valuable in many in- 
dustries for a variety of purposes is its 
ability to transmit heat. Moreover, be- 
cause of its high boiling point (290 degs. 
C.), glycerine is often employed instead 
of water and other low boiling point 
fluids in jacketed kettles, double boilers 
and similar equipment. In special chem- 
ical apparatus and micro-analytical 
equipment, glycerine is used as the heat 
transmitting medium in preference to 
an oil. 


The same property makes glycerine 
invaluable when used in the bulb wells 
of mercury-in-glass thermometers, and 
in the bulb wells of thermostats and 
other parts of thermostatic equipment. 
In the case of thermometric sockets, 
glycerine is sometimes mixed with 
graphite. In all of this temperature in- 
dicating or regulating equipment, glyc- 
erine heightens the response to tempera- 
ture changes and takes up the time lag 
which might otherwise occur. 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


AMERICAN CAN CO.—Plans for 
construction of additional plant facili- 
ties in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area 
have been announced by American Can 
Co. The new plant will cost several mil- 
lion dollars and is designed to take care 
of the company’s general line and pack- 
ers’ can business in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Montana and part of Wisconsin. Work 
will start on the new plant in the near 
future. 
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THIS ARTERY 
PUMPED HAM 
HAS FlavorandStyle 


PRAGUE POWDER PICKLE 
is a Tenderizer 
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It can be Baked without soaking — 

It can be Boiled without soaking— 

It can be Smoked and Sliced and fried without 
soaking— 

It is altogether a practical cure—BOTH flavor 
and color. 


We furnish the ‘‘method’’ (PRAGUE 
POWDER). 


We furnish the Pump (BIG BOY). 

We furnish the Prague Pickle (proper strength). 

We furnish full instructions (easy to follow). 

You furnish the Ham and follow instructions. 
A PERFECT HAM will be ready in less than 
a week. Ask for information. 


There are no secrets; there is no sleight of hand 
performance. Just use plain common sense 


and the Griffith method. 


We Point the Way 
THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-1431 W. 37th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Factory: 37-47 Empire St., Newark, 
N.J. Canadian Factory and Offices: 1 Indus- 
trial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario. 


Right — QUALITY 


— PRICE 


SAUSAGE 
CASINGS 








EARLY & MOOR < 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 








WITH NIAGARA 


SAVE MONEY *-cuiement 


Superior Method for Food ~— 


IAGARA Air Conditioning Fan Coolers are 
designed to fill any need in food storage and 
processing. By preventing the cooling process 
from drying out the products, Niagara Fan Cool- 
ers retain weight and value in fresh foods. 
Niagara “’No Frost’’—completely automatic— 
prevents icing of cooler coils—maintains full 
time operation at full capacity—less costly than 
brine spray—easier to maintain. 
Representatives in principal cities. Address 
inquiries to 


NIAGARA 


BLOWER COMPANY 


6 E. 45th Street New York City 
Chicago Office: 37 W. Van Buren Street 


Take advantage of the new features in the 


O'CONNOR RIND REMOVER 


ee 
ey 


° “W. Hi. o’coNNOR. ated 
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FSCC Purchases 


WASHINGTON.—Purchases by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. on 
July 10 consisted of 3,425,000 lbs. of 
cured and frozen pork; 4,619,000 lbs. 
of canned pork and 8,200 100-yd. bundles 
of hog casings. 

WASHINGTON. — Last week’s pur- 
chases by the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corp., announced on July 5, 
were 2,800,000 lbs. of lard; 1,775,000 
Ibs. cured and frozen pork; 1,854,090 
Ibs. of canned pork and 136,430 100-yd. 
bundles of hog casings. 

Purchases by the FSCC from March 
15 through July 4 totaled 91,793,000 Ibs. 
of cured and frozen pork; 51,581,208 lbs. 
of canned pork; 836,475 100-yd. bundles 
of hog casings; 11,000 lbs. of dried beef 
and 155,819,615 Ibs. of lard. 











MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period June 26 to 
July 1, inclusive, at the port of New 
York: 


Point of Amount 

origin Commodity Ibs. 
Argentina—Canned corned beef............ 135,030 
Brazil—Canned corned beef................ 147,600 
Canada—Smoked back bacon............... 3,612 
TIED tainicetatianere siglath telning as Wee 17,519 
—Fresh chilled pork tenderloins..... 84 
—Fresh frozen ham................ 22,911 
—Fresh chilled calf liver.......... 420 
—Fresh chilled beef liver........... 192 
—Fresh pork shoulders............. 1,911 
—Fresh pork trimmings............ 500 
—Fresh pork shoulders............. 655 
—Fresh pork spareribs............. 1,200 
—Frozen pork trimmings........... 2,062 
NE WE Sa:0.6aceweweies eseates 5,072 
Cuba—-23 fresh chilled mutton carcasses... 852 
—Canned corned beef..............+.: 4,500 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes in tins........ 2,326 
Granulated bouillon in tins 3,633 


Staff Heads for OPACS 
Food Section are Named 


Initial executive staff for the food and 
food products section of the price divi- 
sion, Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, was announced this 
week by Dr. J. K. Galbraith, assistant 
administrator. 

Harold B. Rowe, who has been eco- 
nomic advisor to Miss Harriett Elliott, 
was appointed price executive. Mr. 
Rowe is on leave from Brookings Insti- 
tution, where he has been employed 
since 1933. 

A. C. Hoffman was appointed prin- 
cipal economist. He comes to OPACS 
from the division of marketing and 
transportation research, U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, where he 
has served also as principal economist 
for the past six years. Victor L. Lea 
was named principal business specialist 
with particular reference to fats and 
oil. Mr. Lea has been manager of the 
commodity department of Fenner & 
Beane, New York, for eight years. 


EAT LESS PORK DRIVE 


MONTREAL.—The Canadian Bacon 
Board has announced that retail stores 
have responded favorably to the appeal 
that they cooperate in reducing pork 
consumption during the next three 
months. Behind the appeal is the desire 
to rush greater quantities of bacon and 
hams to the United Kingdom. Some 
large stores are running newspaper ad- 
vertisements suggesting foods which 
can be substituted for pork. Women’s 





cutting at a loss. 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE.69.00 


Cost of hogs per ewt....... $11.07 
Condemnation loss ......... .06 
Handling and overhead...... .66 
TOTAL COST PER CWT. 
MUU wsopne cies uedeas ees $11.79 
po a 11.64 
de. ae 3s eee ree 15 
Loss last week............ ica 
Profit last week............ .06 





RISE IN HOG MARKET BRINGS DIP IN CUT-OUT RESULTS 


Hog prices climbed steadily this week from an average of $10.26 per cwt. 
just before the week-end holiday to $10.90 on Thursday’s market. 
lightweight butchers rose 47c per cwt. during this period, medium weights, 
49¢ per ewt. and heavy weights, 51c per cwt. Total product values also rose 
during the week, but not as sharply as hog costs. 
light hogs increased 30c per cwt. above last week’s level, from medium 
weights, 28c per ewt. and from heavy hogs, 23c per cwt. Cut-out results 
were considerably more unfavorable than a week earlier with all weights 





——180-220 Ibs. 
Value 
Pet. Price per 
live per ewt. 
wt. Ib. alive 
megetar heme «.... 0652608005 14.00 22.0 $3.08 
 “worivececscecccesstee Ja -91 
ee ren 4.00 21.1 -84 
Loins (blade in)............. 9.80 21.5 2.11 
Se eee et 1.90 
Ne ee “0% wate Sends 
MN oo coca csoidcp cesses 7.3 -07 
Plates and jow Mes. cicG. 2.50 7.5 .19 
a eee 9.6 .20 
aS | eee 12.40 9.6 1.19 
DE Gcctabesyacwedceuen 1.60 11.0 -18 
po eee 14.3 .43 
Feet, tails, neckbones........ 2.00 eee .09 
Offal and miscellaneous...... a 45 


Cost of 


Value of product from 








220-240 Ibs.—— 240-270 lbs.—— 
Value Value 

Pet. Price per Pet. Price per 
live per ewt. live per ewt. 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive 
13.80 22.0 $3.04 13.70 22.0 $3.01 
5.40 6.2 .87 5.40 16.3 .88 
4.00 20.1 -80 4.00 19.4 -78 
9.60 20.3 1.95 9.60 18.1 1.74 
9.70 17.0 1.65 8.00 15.2 1.22 
2.00 11.9 .24 4.00 11.8 AT 
3.00 7.6 .23 4.20 8.0 34 
2.80 7.5 21 3.30 7.5 .25 
2.20 9.6 21 2.00 9.6 19 
11.30 9.6 1.08 10.50 9.6 1.01 
1.50 9.0 .14 1.50 8.0 12 
2.80 14.3 .40 2.80 14.3 .40 
a .09 ct ao 09 
<aae i  wiews's .45 





$11.14 $11.08 
-06 0 
57 51 
$11.77 $11.65 
11.36 10.95 
31 -70 


16 39 
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organizations are circularizing their 


memberships and railways offering 
little pork on dining car and restaurant 
menus. 

Hog marketings are holding up well. 
Last week 79,742 hogs were marketed 
and passed by government graders com- 
pared with the 65,986 head graded in the 
Dominion during the corresponding 
week last year. 


Meat Dealers to Convene 
in Detroit, August 4 to 7 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers will be held at the Statler hotel, 
Detroit, from August 4 to August 7. 
Among the problems to be discussed at 
the meeting are food rationing, price 
fixing, federal income and sales tax and 
legislation affecting the food industry. 


Included among those who will speak 
at the convention are Wesley Harden- 
bergh, president, American Meat Insti- 
tute; R. C. Pollock, general manager, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and O. E. Jones, vice president, Swift 
& Company. The latter will deliver the 
address at the opening session on Au- 
gust 4, Mr. Hardenbergh will discuss 
the Institute’s nation-wide advertising 
campaign and Mr. Pollock will speak 
on work being done by the Meat Board. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports of Canadian livestock and 
meats in May: 





May May 5 mos. 
1941 1940 1941 
Cattle, no. .... 12,002 19,955 51,592 
Calves, no. .... 8,739 12,521 25,901 
Hogs, no. 5,492 673 14,356 
Sheep, no 1 112 628 
Beef, lbs 474,000 245,100 1,758,600 
Bacon, lbs. ...60,587,000 26,125,100 213,546,700 
Pork, Ibs. ..... 3,028,500 598,400 11,091,400 
Mutton and 
lamb, Ibs. ... 40,000 14,100 116,600 
Canned meats, 
TE, concooveee 213,454 382,385 651,381 
BE eseckvnses 221,300 7, 654,300 
Lard compound. 9,100 167,200 37,600 


Imports of meat into Canada during 
the month of May: 


May, '41 May, '40 5 mos., '41 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

eee 10,843 43,257 315,885 

Bacon and ham. 16,173 360,698 117,638 

PME <scesnceebas = pod 1,452,897 1,393,659 

Mutton and lamb. 101,277 1,568,661 

Canned beef ....1, 068’ Osd 1,733,977 2,803,611 
Other canned 

rere 2,241 101,904 19,442 

DOE scccvececcse 100 100 372 

Lard compound .. 11,582 9,981 37,252 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended on July 5, 1941: 


Week Previous Same 

July 5 week week '40 
Cured meats, Ibs.20,707,000 32,979,000 16,472,000 
Fresh meats, lbs.36, 810, 000 59, 100,000 52,527,000 
Lard, lbs........ 6,154,000 6,192,000 6, 184: 000 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner. Daily Market Service 





CASH PRICES 


trading loose, basis, f.o.b. Chicago or 
Thurs., July 10, 1941 


REGULAR HAMS 


Carlot 
Chicago basis, 


-20 range ae 
3-22 range 
SKINNED HAMS 


Fresh & 
Fr. Frozen 


2444@: 24% 


Frozen 


Pe FO Whe caves is%@19% 


PICNICS 
Green 


..16%4@16% 
. .16%4 @16% 
164%) @16% 
Short shank %-14c over. 


GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut Seedless) 
Green 


* Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 


D.S. BELLIES 


Regular plates 

Clear plates 

D. S. jowl butts 

S. P. jowls.... 

Green square jov 

Green rough jowls.......... 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 

the Chicago Board of Trade; 
Cash 

Saturday, July 5..... 10. ry lon 
Monday, July 7 10. 
Tuesday, July 8..... 10.62%n 
Wednesday, July 9..10.45ax 
Thursday, July 10...10. Ld 3 
Friday, July 11 10.2744 9.50n 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.6.b. Chgo. 

Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 

Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. 

Neutral, tierces, ‘f.0.b. Chicago 

Gherteming, CMerees, €.8.£...0060.ccccscccccee’s 14 


Havana, Cuba Pure Lard Price 


Wednesday, July 9... 


Loose 


9.30 
9.55n 
9 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1941 
Open High Low 
LARD— 


nee 
Sept. ...10.37% 


Close 


ae 10.12%4b 
l 10.32% 10.3742ax 
Oct. ...10.47% 10.4746 10.45 10.45b 
Dec. ...10.65 10.6744 10.6214 10.6744ax 

Sales: Sept., 37; Oct., 16; Dec., 10; total, 63 
sales. 

Open interest: July, 11; 
Dec., 571; total, 3,342 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


July 
Sept. ... 
Oct. 


10.37% 


Sept., 1,956; Oct., 804; 


MONDAY, JULY 7, 1941 
LARD— 
Saiy i... 
Sept. . 10. 50- —521 10 “671 4 
Oct. ...10.62% “65 10 TT 10.62% 10.77 %4ax 
Dee. -10.82%4-85 11.00 10. 8214 10.95b 

Sales: Sept., 141; Oct., 98; Dec., 52; total, 291 
sales. 

Open interest: July, 11; Sept., 
Dee., 585; total, 3,321 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

July ee 
rr 
Oct. 


meee 10.40b 
10.50 10.65ax 


1,913; Oct., 812; 


TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1941 
LARD— 
July ...10.65 ec 
Sept. 10.90-11.02% 11. 02% 
Oct. ...11.00-20 11.2 
Dec. -11.20-32% 11. 3 

Sales: July, 1; Sept., 
total, 421 sales. 

Open interest: July, 10: Sept., 
Dec., 636; total, 3,347 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

July wea 
GEOL: . 60° Wess 
Oct, 


10. Se 
10.87%4-85 
10.90 10. 974 

11.15 11.17%4-15 
210; Oct., 122; Dec., 88; 


10.80 


1,859; Oct., 842; 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1941 

LARD— 
eee 
Sept. ...10.75-70 
Oct. .. 10.8214-8 
Dec. ...10.95 

Sales: Sept., 
355 sales. 

Open interest: July, 10; Sept., 
Dec., 642; total, 3,402 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


July 
Sept. 
Oct. 


— 10.47%ax 
10.62%  10.65-6214 
10.75 10.75 
10.92% 10. 921%4b 

116; Dec., 65; total 


10.80 
0 10.92% 
11.07% 
174; Oct., 


1,872; Oct., 878; 


THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1941 
LARD— 
July .10.25 
Sept. ...10.65-721%4 
Oct. .10.82% 
Dec. -11.05 
Sales: July, 2; 
total 454 sales. 
Open interest: July, 8: 
Dec., 645; total 3,398 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 


10.171 a 

10.37%4-35 

10. 47igax 
11.10 10.70 


Sept., 188; Oct., 158; Dec., 106; 


Sept., 1,832; 


FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1941 
LARD: 
July . 
Sept. 10.55-57% 10.5714 
10.60-65 10.67 
10.82% 10.85 
CLEAR BELLIES: 


July 
Sept. 


10.271%4b 
10.50-4714 
10.57% 

10.7714-75 


10.35 
10.45 
10.65 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A quarterly dividend of 50c has been 
declared by Procter & Gamble Co. on 
the common stock, payable August 15 
to all shareholders of record on July 25. 


Food Technologists Meet 


(Continued from page 23.) 


meats, cheese and other foods under 
laboratory conditions and in the field; 
tests included shipment to the Philip- 
pine Islands. Widely varying tempera- 
ture and moisture conditions were used 
in the experiments. In addition to the 
usual can, other packages were tried 
out, including one of muslin, parchment, 
rubber latex, and a covering of deodor- 
ized pitch. Other materials tested were 
rubber hydrochloride and laminated sub- 
stances employing this product. Some 
of the experimental wraps gave very 
good results and the meat packer should 
get acquainted with them. 

R. S. McBride talked on “Offsetting 
Possible Shortages of Packaging Ma- 
terials.” He pointed out that it is not 
safe to think that only a few materials 
will be short and be placed on a priority 
list. In his opinion, practically all pack- 
aging materials may become short, and 
not merely tin and aluminum. Iron, var- 
ious raw materials for plastics, espe- 
cially the phenolics, and other sub- 
stances are in this class. In addition 
shortages may occur as a result of lack 
of shipping space, lack of new ma- 
chinery needed for new types of pack- 
ages, and this in turn may depend on 
an insufficient supply of machine tools. 
He advised the food industry to be alive 
to the situation, to try out all possible 
materials and packages, and to be pre- 
pared to move in any direction. 


Processing in Defense 


Dr. S. C. Prescott discussed “Possibil- 
ities of Dehydrating Foods As an Emer- 
gency Measure.” According to Dr. Pres- 
cott, while the methods to be employed 
are more or less familiar, recent prog- 
ress has been disappointing, few satis- 
factory products are on the market, and 
many details of the processes and their 
effects on the product must be dis- 
covered. 

In the divisional meeting on waste 
and by-product utilization, Victor Con- 
quest of Armour and Company spoke on 
“By-Product Utilization in the Meat 
Packing Industry.” He discussed the 
present status of by-product utilization 
and pointed out that a better use of 
these products is desirable. 

Clarence W. DuBois and F. A. Lee 
presented a paper on “An Attempt To 
Judge Tenderness of Vegetables and 
Meats by Means of the Tenderometer.” 

A divisional meeting on protection 
and improvement of flavor presented a 
number of papers on problems of flavor 
development, retention, and control. C. 
L. Arnold, Kroger Food Foundation, 
discussed “Methods for Determining 
Consumer Preferences,” and E. C. 
Crocker, of Arthur D. Little, Inc., pre- 
sented some experimental work on 
“Flavor Transfer in Refrigerated Stor- 
age.” 

Copies of last year’s proceedings and 
those of this conference can be obtained 
by writing to Dr, G. J. Hucker, New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. There is a charge for the 
proceedings. 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 
Week ended Cor. week, 
July 8, 1941 1940 
per Ib. per lb. 


rime native steers— 








SE GRP ccivcnsvccacess 1914 @20 18% @19% 

te Me scsgiv ve sueeXs 1912@20 18%,@19 

GP ccwesuccceuscs 20 18142.@19 
Good native steers— 

STM | caewsieeensses 16% @li 1814, @18% 

600- 800 ( 18 @1s% 

SOD ceccccccnovces 18 @18%, 
Medium steers— x 

Be e Gaccesonsseens 15% £@16 17%a@18'4 


600- 800 1742.@18 
174%2.@18 
18% @1s% 


800-1000. 
Heifers, good, 400- 600.... 16% 













Cows, 400-600......... -13% @1446 13 @14 
Hind quarters, choice.... 221, 221,a@24\% 
Fore quarters, choice..... 1414 14 @14%% 
Beef Cuts” 
Steer loins, choice, 60/65 unquoted 
NS ol = 35 
ee Se a 34 
Steer short loins, choice, unquoted 
Steer short loins, No. 43 
Steer short loins, No. 42 
Steer loin ends (hips) 28 
Steer loin ends, No. 2....... 2714 
Cow TINS ..ccccccccccccoccs 21 
Cow short loins.............. 24 
Cow loin ends (hips). 20 
Steer ribs, choice, 30 40. unquoted 
BNGOe GG, Oe Bee scscccsses 23 
SS 2 ere od 22 
Cr Ge, WO. Bice vcssciucees on 15 
Cow ribs, No. 8.....+....-.- 2 13% 
Steer rounds, choice, 80/100. 2 unquoted 
Steer rounds, No. 1......... 21 


Steer rounds, No. 2..........0+. 19 20% 



















Steer chucks, choice, 80/100.... unquoted 
Steer chuck 1 15 
Steer chuck 14% 
Cow rounds 16%, 
Cow chucks 12 
Bloor PIMCSS .n.ccecess 7% 
Medium plates....... iemksetag 
Briskets No. 1........cccccscee 13 
Cow navel ends...... Cee-ensee 7 
Steer navel ends..... 5 
Pe CE soo wccnaae's 914 
oe ee oer 7 
Strip loins, No. 1 ios cap ears 60 
fk. ee 40 40 
Sirloin butts, No. 1... 32 
Sirloin butts, No. 2.... 22 
Beef tenderloins, No. 68 
Beef tenderloins, No. 63 
CN 26 16 
WINES CORRE .cccccvccecceceoes 25 25 
LO eae 18% 16 
Hanging tenderloins ........ an 15 
Insides, green, 12@18 range... .20% 18% 
Outsides, green, 8 Ibs. up...... 20 17 
Knuckles, green, 8 Ibs. up...... 20%4 17% 
Beef Products 
BEE ccinsecacesereesiccneesess 6 
IEE s-b:-c:a:0'5'5 6 bis bare he eee 11 
PEREED cccccesencccecene eo cocle 18 
Sweethbreads .............. -15 14 
err 7 
Fresh tripe, plain enw 10 
Fresh on ay Boece 11% 
Livers ...... . 
SE Seeesvoccucevsee 8 9 
Choice carcass ..........00- “ 15% 
aS esas 14 
ee 19 
Good racks ... e ° 12 
Oe 12 10 
Brains, each ......... Prererr Tr 8 
a ERTS 8 85 
TUNE 260000sceenstaseuane 55 51 
Lamb 
a, Or ee 21 20 
ee 20 18 
CE EE 0.00 wcce sees ee eel 23 
I GENE oc ccccicsinnes-ews 22 
SS Pena 17 
SN DUNO: 1. cece cccevcweten 16 
DR avaveasccccacenedene 82 
Lamb tongues . “a 17 
BO MEINOE ve ccsiccncecvecsect 15 
Heavy sheep ........... 5 
Light sheep ...... 8 
Heavy saddles .............. 7 
OS OS eee 10 
MONOD TOG ccccscccses 4 
Light fores ....... 6 
REE 12 
TEI ooo ie is :0.6:0 erenaiare 8 
Mutton stew ........... 4 
Sheep tongues ... 11 
Sheep heads, each.............. 11 
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rina Pork and Pork Products 


Pork loins, 8-10 Ibs. av......... 24 18 
Oe ee eee 18 10 
Skinned shoulders ............. 19 11 
WOMENS cecccerivveves — 26 
OO Se eee ee 8 
Ree eee +e 6 
a renee rr 13% 


Boneless butts, cellar 








trim, 2@4 15% 
— ks 6 
Tails .. 4 
Neck bones ecwe 2144 
Slip bones ..... 7 
Blade bones pePeteries 7 
i. fae ort ; 2% 
Pe OE TM. 00068400846 -. 6% 4 
Fer errr ere ..14 7 
BeGiae 22.0% = 8 7 
. 4 4 
— ae SA Se ee a 3 

lsh Maha oediceiaiowesieeee sew 6 5 
Chitterlings ihicbavighisietarcabre Wigdhvela oaks 6 6% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 

Fancy regular hams, 14@16 lbs., 

DCS I opie cane octb0eess 2514 @ 2614 
Fancy skinned hams, 14@16 Ibs.. 

parchment paper ........... «-+-26%@27 


Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., “plain: -244.@25% 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain. . 





Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long a plain.. 8 @18% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs., ire 254% @26% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 tbs. eer 23 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 
Insides, 8@12 ere igbwhsbasacnatd 37 @38 
Outsides, GES IS... ccccccccccccccces 35% @36% 
ROE, GED TBs cc tsivccncecssccies 3542 @36% 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. peceerevae 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted........ 43 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.......... ° 33% 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.............. 34% 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Peck Back, BP. Wis csccsescvecccsscocces $19.75 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 69.00 
Regular tripe, BOO-Ub. Bb... ..cccccccccccces 27.50 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl............... 30.00 


Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl.... 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Clear fat back pork: 
70- 80 pieces 
80-100 pieces 
100-125 pieces 
Clear plate — 

















Bean por 
Brisket pork ee 
Plate beef ........ 
Mztra plate beel......ccccce 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS 

(Packed basis.) 

Regular pork trimmings................ 14% 
Special lean pork trimmings 85%..... os 23 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95%......... 25 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed)............ 17 
Pork hearts ...ccccce Seb 606006 64:466:0.i0 “eo 12 
IN siiass as erst nin ah Vee sens enien 12%@1 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 174% @17% 
I MD a0 kv dckwbenceebewenks ..-154%@16 
SE NE a solu scan nce sesuvewe seus 15% @16 
Be IS io id aieraten ane b:0)a0 6 ahd 13% @14 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.. 1% 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450 Ibs. - 12% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 13% 
Tongues, No. 1 canner trim............ 15 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton...............+-30 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.......... 26 






Country style sausage, fresh in bulk......... 23% 
Country style sausage, smoked............... 2914 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings................ 29 
Frankfurters, in hog casings.................. 28% 
SS TOOD: SUM UNND: ccciccscccevseseceveseses 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice................. 2214 
Bologna in beef middles, choice.............. 23 
Liver sausage in beef rounds... = 
Liver sausage in hog bungs....... a | 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs........... 26 
WORE GRAGES ccocccccccccvsocccecwccssesscce 17 
New England luncheon “specialty... Se ere 28% 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice............. 23% 
pL ER EES ee ee eee 25 
ET ED Caticdie sina web 9 ib8-0S5680 96:56 ..20% 
WN iy wom plane wawrewindee-6 oe aibeicnbieieis Sa s0¥ 18 
WD ID enn k- 8s cscaciessewecdveessceee 27% 


DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat, choice, in hog panes eSeeeee 
Thuringer erscecccecesoucees 
FRESE cccccccccccceccccecce 
SO io necavinicicne decreed saa Wen esacaee 
SS CE, Siew i eetccccedascsecced 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs. 
B. C. salami, new condition.............. 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. 
Genoa — a choice..... 
Pepperoni .......0.+e-+- 






Mortadella, “new “condition. Cp ie Ee Meee 

CED 55-04. 0830.60 08d ececoasacteseessdacedy 

pO Ee ee 
irginia hams ............ ccccace ewughweee . 





CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w'hse. stock). 
In 400-lb. bbls., delivered 77S hie 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton ste, f.o.b. N. 
Dbl, refined granulated.. 
Small crystals ........... 








Moines CEYGRED oc cccccccccccccceces 
Large crystals .......... : 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate of soda py aedmeewrenas 2.90 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda........ nominal 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 lbs. 
only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 
Granulated ........ Oe eSEeseerervvesceesee 7.20 
Medium, dried ..... er re rere re 10.20 
BOGE cece ceccccssvecces ceecceseeceees «+. 6.80 
Sugar— 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans........ 3.50 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%)...... 5.05 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...........+. 4.80 
Dextrose, in car lots, per ewt. (cotton). 4.32 
SD BAGG Bs occ cccccccccoccccessesce ooo OU 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .16 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack............. .86 
i ee en .45 
Export rounds, medium................ an 
Export rounds, narvvow............+-+++ 25 
NO. 1 WORBANGES. ccccccccccccccccccsccce ‘ 
We. B WORUBRER. .cccccccccccccsccccece .05 
[SEE en ce aan 
ee ee er eee oo ae 
ee re -60 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in... -60 
Middles, select, extra, 2% in. & up...... -90 
Dried or salted bladders 
. ke} rr owen 
Oe Sy S66 sc cscs ccveceeeent -70 
B-30 im. Wide, Gat... ccscccccccccccsces . .B5 
Oe BO. WS Te wa cesacccsecssciccs oo oa 
Pork casings: 
UE. AUD TR NR oo als ca0.0s'Sicwe oe ebeue 1.70 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............ 1.75 
Medium, OO re ee 1.50 
English, medium 5 






Wee, Bar BO POR... .0 00s 
Extra wide, per 100 yds.... 
Export bungs 


RA I III. oo 60.0.0:050.6s cevcscvenes .16 

Medium prime bungs................20. -10 

e.g reer tera 0s 

rrr rr reer 19 
SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole Ground 








ee rn 34 39 
ES in sh chino ile Gnd Nip recs '-ai 's SO 36 42 

Re i vicinsiaennedenastenscvese 27 
POWER .ccces 26 

Cloves Amboyna....... ae 82% 

DEE ELLA DS aGannneG ore cesses eon 2514 
Ginger, Jamaica 2 31 

PC a Eo 26 
Mace, Fancy Banda. 67 

st Indies.. 59 

East & West Indies MME. 5. 6-2-5 56 

Mustard flour, famey.....ccccccccsecs 34 
I Eee ere 21 
Nutmeg. “fancy "ene anaes 21 24 

East Indies ...... 

East & West Indies Biend. 22 
Paprika, Spanish 51 
Pepper, Cayenne . 35 

Ts Bevess 26 

Black Malabar ... 15 

ek een 8 10 
Pepper, white Singapore............. 13% 17 

PEED eds scclewa tee wes eeiviewseeeies 14 17% 

SME ceva vewslekaisee bus sees wae 14 


Ground 
Whole for Saus. 

OOO COE. 60.6 ices icsecscossewsesed 1.04 
Celery seed, French. 





1.10 
Cominos seed .. 20 26% 
Coriander Morocco bleached. -16 esse 


Coriander Morocco natural No. i......14 16% 
Mustard seed, fancy yellow a 


I, ns cos veetsbenesvcceoesee ane coe 
eee 65 71 
Oregano .. pddeteconethinn 12 16 


Sage, Dalmatian No. WS aceckax cee 1.70 
(Continued on page 30.) 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2497 TH CA SALLE STREET 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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} 
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| 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on July 9, 1941: 


Fresh Beet: 

STEER, Choice: 
400-500 Ibs.* 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 Ibs. 
700-800 lbs.? 

STEER, Good: 
400-500 Ibs.* 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 3 
700-800 

STEER, Commercial: 
400-600 Ibs.* 
600-700 Ibs.? 

STEER, Utility: 
400-600 Ibs.* 

COW (All Weights): 
Commercial 13.50@14.00 
Utility 13.00@13.50 
Cutter ... cccevese 12.50@13.00 
Canner 11.75@12.50 


MARKET PRICES 
New York 


DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed 


Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, 
Native, common to fair 


Western Dressed Beef 


Native steers, good, 600@800 lbs 16 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs... 

Good to choice heifers 5 

Good to choice cows 1 
Common to fair cows.... eee = %@14 
Fresh bologna bulls 14% @15 


BEEF CUTS 


Western 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 





$17.00@18.00 
16.50@17.50 
- 16.50@17.50 
16.00@17.00 


$17.50@18.00 
17.00@17.5 
17.00@17.5 


$16.00@17. 
16.00@17.00 


$17.50@18.50 
17.50@18.50 


16.00@ 17.00 
16.00@ 16.50 
16.00@ 16.50 
15.50@ 16.00 


.00@17.50 
}.00@17.50 
3.00@17.50 
3.00@ 17.50 


16.00@17. 
16.00@ 17. 
16.00@17. 


15.00@ 16. 
15.00@ 16.0 


15.00@ 16.00 
15.00@ 15.50 


15.00@16. 
15.00@ 16. 





5.00@16.00 
5.00@16.00 


14.50@15.00 14.00@ 15.00 


1 ribs 
. 2 ribs... 


14.00@ 14.5 14.00@15.00 
= 25@14. 13.50@ 14.00 
3.00@ 13.5 13.00@13.50 


-00@14.50 
3.50@14.00 


Fresh Veal and Calf:* 
VEAL, Choice: 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 
VEAL, Good: 
50- 80 Ibs. 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 
VEAL, Commercial: 
50- 80 Ibs. 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 
VEAL, Utility: 
All weights 


Yo. 1 hinds and ribs 

hinds and ribs 
18.00@19.00 7.50@18.5 3. 50@20. 18.00@19.50 
16.00@17.00 


16.00@17.00 
16.50@18.00 
15.50@16.50 


5.00@ 17.0 
-50@ 18.0 


16.00@17.00 16.00@ 18.00 


17.00@18.50 17.00@18.00 
, Teg. 4@6 lbs. av 


, reg. 6@8 lbs. av 
Tenderloins, steers 
Tenderloins, cows 
Tenderloins, bulls 
Shoulder clods 


15.00@16.00 
15.50@16.50 
14.50@15.50 


3.50@ 15.2 
-50@16.5 


15.00@16. 
16.00@17. 


14.00@15.00 
14.00@16.00 


DRESSED VEAL 
NNT a606dnGRGUS RE eeC Reta edenedeenas 18 
Medium 
Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Genuine spring lambs, good @22 
Genuine spring lambs, good to medium..20 @21 
Genuine spring lambs, medium.......... 19 @20 
Winter lambs, good he, en. 
Winter lambs, choice 
Winter lambs, 


14.00@15.00 13.00@ 14.! 14.00@15.0 13.00@14.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 


SPRING LAMB, 
30- 40 Ibs. 
40- 45 Ibs. 
45- 50 Ibs. 
50- 60 Ibs. 


SPRING LAMB, Good: 


Sheep, good 30- 40 Ibs. 
Sheep, medium .... 40- 45 Ibs. 


45- 50 Ibs. 
DRESSED HOGS 50- 60 Ibs. 

Hogs, good and choice (110-140 Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat in....°......... » . -$16.25@16.36 


Pigs, small lots Lay “a Ibs.) 
head on; leaf f 17.00@17.50 


sanee PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, western, 10@12 Ibs..2 
Shoulders, western, 10@12 Ibs. 4 

Butts, regular, western, 4-6 Ibs....... 
Hams, reg. west. fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av. 
Hams, skinned west., fresh 10@12 Ib... .2: 
Picnics, western, fresh, 6@8 lIbs......... 
Pork trimmings, extra lean, 90-95%...2 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 
Spareribs, medium 


COOKED HAMS 
choice, skin on, fatted 
choice, skinless, fatted 
SMOKED 


8@10 lbs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 


Ibs. 


Choice: 
aha wew beads tenabew 20.00@21.00 
Pvsiebeeeecenee 20.00@ 21.00 


21.00@ 23.00 
21.00@23.00 
21.00@ 23.00 


21.00@ 22.00 
21.00@ 22.00 
21.00@22.00 


22.00@23.00 
22.00@ 23.00 
21.00@22.00 


19.00@ 20.00 
19.00@20.00 20. 
19.00@ 20.00 20. 
18.00@19.00 


20.00@ 21.00 
20.00@ 21.00 
19.00@21. 


20.00@22.00 
20.00@22.00 
19.00@21.00 


SPRING LAMB, 
All weights 
SPRING LAMB, Utility: 

All weights 


YEARLING (All Weights): 
Good 
Commercial 
Utility 
MUTTON 
Good 
Commercial 
Utility 


Fresh Pork Cuts:* 


LOINS No. 1 
8-10 Ibs, 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-15 Ibs. 
16-22 Ibs. 


SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. 


Commercial: 


16.00@18.00 7.50@20.00 16.00@19.00 


14.00@ 16.00 -50@ 17.50 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 


16.00@18.00 
. 14.00@16.00 
13.00@ 14.00 


17.00@19.00 als 
15.50@ 17.00 D@16 
14.00@ 15.50 0@15 


16.00@18.00 
15.00@16.00 
13.00@ 15.00 
(Ewe), 70 Ibs. down: 
.50@10.50 
50@ 9.50 
-10@ 8.50 


10.00@11.00 
8.00@ 10.00 
7.00@ 8.00 


11.00@12.00 
9.00@11.00 
7.50@ 9.00 


Cooked hams, 
Cooked hams, : 
(Bladeless Incl.) : 

22.00@ 24.00 
22.00@24.00 
21.00@22.00 


22.00@ 23.00 
22.00@23.00 
21.00@ 22.00 
18.00@ 19.50 


2.50@23.5 
p23 


Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 18@20 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. av 

Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. av 

Bacon, boneless, western 

Bacon, boneless, city 

Beef tongue, light...........+..- 4 
Beef tongue, heavy....... eoccee 24 @25 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed, per Ib.. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed, per 
Sweetbreads, beef, per Ib 
Sweetbreads, veal, a —. 
Beef kidneys, per Ib 

Mutton kidneys, each 

Livers, beef, per Ib...... 
Oxtails, per Ib 

Beef hanging tenders, per Ib. 
Lamb fries, a pair 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 
sie dkeeseewewashianseearel $3.00 per cwt. 


50@1 17.50 
Y. Style: 
8.50@19.00 19.00@20.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
21.50@22.50 22.00@ 23.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets 


TRIMMINGS: 
Regular 14.50@15.00 
1 Includes heifer 300-450 lbs. and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. ? Includes koshered beef sales at 
Chicago. * Skin on at Chicago and New York; equivalent weights skin off at Boston and Philadelphia. 
* Based on 50-100 lb. box sales to retailers. 
All quotations in dollars per hundredweight. 
calculated carcass bases. 


13.00@14.00 


Beef, veal, lamb, and mutton prices apply to straight and 





EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS Dried blood was offered at $3.50, f.o.b. 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 


Edible suet 
Inedible suet 


4.75 per cwt. 
. 4.50 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 

5-9 9%- is% 12%-14 14-18 
Prime No. 1 veals...21 3.15 \ 
Prime No. 2 veals...19 
Buttermilk No. 1....16 
Buttermilk No. 2....15 
Branded gruby 1 
Number 3 


18 up 
3.50 
3.10 


1.80 


Pte noo 19 69 
RARSSS 
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New York, July 9, 1941 

All markets were very active the past 
week with prices advancing. Cracklings 
sold at New York at 90c and offerings 
were very limited. Tankage sold at 
eastern points at $4.00 and 10c, with 
some producers holding at $4.25 and 10c. 


New York, with last sales at $3.40. Fish 
scrap advanced to $4.60 and 10c, with 
producers not inclined to sell. 


No prices have been announced as yet 
for the coming season on Chilean ni- 
trate and buyers are awaiting the an- 
nouncement of these prices. 


The National Provisioner—July 12, 1941 








.50 
.00 


9.50 





@ 23.00 
@23.00 
@ 22.00 
@19.50 


sales at 
delphia. 


ght and 


Tallow and Grease Strong 
at Midweek; Weaken Later 


Disregard first weakness in lard and oil on price ceiling statement but yield 
later—Prime reaches 8'%c at Chicago. 


NEW YORK, JULY 9, 1941 


TALLOW.—Leading local and outside 
soapers were back in the market this 
week and extra advanced \¢, selling at 
8 and 8%c. Further inquiries were in 
at the 8%c level. Sales were estimated 
at 600,000 to 750,000 Ibs. Strength in 
allied markets made for firm producer 
ideas on tallow; however, the tallow up- 
turn came on Wednesday when cotton 
oil and lard eased on news that a cot- 
ton oil price ceiling was near. Produc- 
ers of tallow, after selling liberally, 
were inclined to hold for higher prices. 
Edible was quoted at 844@8%c; extra, 
814¢, and special, 8@8%c. 

STEARINE.—Market for oleo stear- 
ine was quiet but very steady and called 
9%c nominal. 


OLEO OIL.—Market was quiet but 
steady. Extra was quoted 10%@llc; 
prime, 103%,@10%e and lower grades, 
10@10%%c. 

GREASE OIL.—Demand was fair 
and the market up 4@%c. No. 1 was 
quoted at 11%c; No. 2, 11%c; extra, 
12%c; extra No. 1, 12c; winter strained, 
1244c; prime burning 13%c, and prime 
inedible, 12%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL. — Demand was 
fair and prices were % to 2c over last 
week. Cold test was quoted at 25%c; 
extra, 12%c; extra No. 1, 12c; prime, 
12%c, and pure, 17%c. 

GREASES.—While no particular ac- 
tivity was reported, prices moved up 
%4¢c following the rise in tallow. Con- 
sumers displayed no particular buying 
activity, but producers’ ideas were firm 
due to strength in raw materials. Buy- 
ers and sellers were generally apart 
pending Washington developments on 
price ceilings. Choice white was quoted 
7% @8c; yellow and house, 74 @7%c, 
and brown, 7@7%éc. 


CHICAGO, JULY 10, 1941 


TALLOW.—Market strengthened this 
week with improvement in lard and 
other fats; prices advanced around mid- 
week in heavy trade. However, the mar- 
ket turned sloppy Thursday with fur- 
ther price ceiling statements from the 
OPACS and one of the heavy buyers 
reduced his bids. Edible, fancy and 
prime sold at 8%c, Chicago, on Tues- 
day, with No. 1 moving at 7%c. A large 
consumer advanced his bids to 8%c for 
prime and 8c for special, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, last half of July and fair 
trade developed at midweek and carried 
over on Thursday morning. Break in 
lard weakened tallow. Thursday quota- 
tions: edible, 8@8%; fancy, 8@8%c; 
prime, 8@8%c; special, 73% @8c, and 
No. 1, 7% @T7%c. 

STEARINE. — Prime oleo stearine 
was quoted at 9@9%c and yellow 
grease stearine at 74 @7%c. 


OLEO OIL.—Extra oleo oil (tierces) 
moved at 10%c; prime, 10% @10%c. 


GREASE OIL.—Quotations this week 
were: No. 1, 114%c; No. 2, 11%c; extra, 
11%c; extra No. 1, 11%c; extra winter 
strained, 12c; special No. 1, 113%¢; 
prime burning, 12%c; and prime inedi- 
ble, 12%c. Acidless tallow oil, 11%4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Quotations this 
week were: Cold test, 25c; extra, 11%c; 
No. 1, 11%c; prime, 12¢ and pure, 17c. 


GREASES.—The market firmed up 
this week with good sales around mid- 
week at higher prices. The Thursday 
OPACS statement on cotton oil had a 
depressing effect and the market closed 
the period with an easier tone. White 
grease sold at 8%c, Chicago, and yellow 
at 7%c, Chicago, during the advance. 
Thursday’s quotations: choice white 8@ 
8%4c; A-white, 73% @8c; B-white, 7%c; 
yellow, 74%@7%c; brown, 74@7%c. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations are basis Chicago, July 10.) 

There were a few advances and sup- 

plies were generally tight. 
Blood 
tnit 

Ammonia 

DWNBTORR oo cccvcccvcccerscseceviovsiccees $3.65@3.70 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Digester feed tankage was higher. 


Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia......... $4.50@4.65 
Unground, 6 to 10% choice quality...... 4.75@5.00 
Ligell Stl 2... wewceccccsvcceccessesee 1.50@1.65 


Packinghouse Feeds 
Packinghouse feeds continue firm. 


Carlots, 

Per ton 

60% digester tankage................ $60.00@62.50 
50% meat and bone scraps........... 57.50@60.00 
ee ee 65.00 
Special steam bone-meal.............. 55.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 
No change in this market. 


Per ton 
Steam, ground, 3 & 5O........c.see0- $40.00@42.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26......cccccove 37.50@40.00 


Fertilizer Materials 


Ground tankage, 10@11%, remains 
nominal at $3.00@3.25. 


Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia ........ $ 3.00@ 3.25 &10c n. 
Bone tankage, unground, 
DOP COM cocccccccccccccccce 0.00 
TIGGER DRONE cciccwiccesecevcscee 2.65 nominal 


Dry Rendered Tankage 
Cracklings recorded new advances. 





Per unit 
Hard pressed and expeller unground 
up to 48% protein (low test)...... $ 1.00 
above 48% protein (high test)...... -95 
Soft pressed pork, ac. grease and " 
Saree 50.00@52.50 
Soft pressed beef, ac. grease and = 
en a re re: tr 47.50@50.00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Per ton 
re re $29. 00@32. 50 
BGG, DEE 6 6cinsc ccccicscuccowone 22. 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles. 3 
Hide trimsmminGs ...ccccceoveces se 2 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb..... “6c@ 644¢ 
Bones and Hoofs 
Per ton 
Round shins, heavy ........-++-+++++- $62.50@65. +4 
BG ccdcccevcasicses eee 
en 57. 50@60. 00 
SEE eax5nesednanunasaneot 5.00@57.50 
Blades, meenedia, shoulders & thighs.. 55.00@57.50 
FEOOEE,. WEIRD: o.oo csicsccceccescescecse GRUETEe 
Hoofs, house run, unassorted......... 32.00@33.00 
JERK DOMES cccccvcrcvvccvvececeescivs 
Animal Hair 
Winter coil dried, per ton............ $50.00@52.50 
Summer coil dried, ge Sa 30.00 
Winter processed, black, Ib......... 7% @s8%e 
Winter processed, gray, lb........... 7e @ Tee 
Summer processed, gray, Ib......... 3e @ 3c 
Cattle switches ....cccccccccccccccs 4c @4%e 





IT’S THE ‘GOOD OLD-FASHIONED FLAVOR“ 


THAT SELLS SAUSAGE 


Taste varies in different parts of the country. 
The secret of success is to favor your meat spe- 
cialties to please the taste of people in your 
locality. Rely on our experience to prepare sea- 
soning formulas that click with your customers. 
Let us consult with you to develop products 
that taste better... and sell better. Write us! 





H. J. MAYER & SUNS CO. M 


6819. SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE © CHICAGO, IHLLINOTS 
madier Soles Office «et Torente ened Pio “ 


Boy $ 
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NOSTRIP 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


BY MONGOLIA 


Sets the Pace in 
SHEEP CASINGS 


TO MAKE YOUR sausaGe A NATURAL use NATURAL casiNGs 






FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 
Ammoniates 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 


WOURGR BEIRMENE BORER. « cccccccscctevcccece $28 


Blood, dried, 16% per unit 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 11% 
rE 


2% ammo nie. 
16% B. u., f.0.b. fish ‘tactory Tre PE 60 & 10¢ 
Fish meal, foreig zn, 11446% ammonia, 10% 
| a) eer eee 55.00 
. Bere 55.00 
= scrap, acidulated, 70% ammonia, pie 
P. f.o.b. fish factories..... .2.75 & We 
Soda nitrate, be r net ton, bulk, e x vessel - 
Atlantic 
in 200-Ib. 
in 100-Ib. cae oe eene tans G06 exewealeediee an 29.40 
Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. buik. 3.50 & 10¢ 
Feeding tanhage, ung round, 


10-12% ammo- 
nia, 15% B. P. L. bulk 


eeeadpadaneteea 4.00 & 10¢ 


Phosphates 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 
Dar Gk. Ghdic ces 
Bone meal, raw, 445% 
per ton, c.i.f. SGU eerteerenes eee 
Supe mpsaepnate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, p 
ton, 16° Kent.veeenneers 0% 9 


3 and 50 bags, 


. 337.00 
: 38.00 
50 
Dry Rendered Tankage 


50/55% protein, unground 
60% protein, unground 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, 
Valley points, prompt.. 

White deodorized, in bbls., 

Yellow, deodorized 

Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. 
points .. 

Soybean oil, f.0.b. ‘mills, ee 10 

Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 2 

Coconut oil, sellers tanks, f.o.b. coast.. 

Refined coconut, bbls., 


f.o.b. 
aude timawewen 11 
f.o.b. 


@101, 
2 @12\ 
Hoa 65% 
f.o.b. Chicago. ..12 


OLEOMARGARINE 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO 

White domestic vegetable 

White animal fat 

nc cetnvhseknduwaeeeewiu 15 * 

Milk churned pastry... 

VOQOCRRIe CRO occ cccccccess 


Cotton Oil Recovers Lost 
Ground; Reacts at Midweek 


Effect of first price ceiling announce- 

ment shaken off and technical position 

strengthened—Market eases at mid- 

week on second threat—Underlying 

factors give all oils strong tone in 
spite of uncertainty. 


[ee New York cottonseed oil fu- 
tures market had considerable dif- 
ficulty in adjusting itself to supply 
and demand conditions on one hand, and 
OPACS moves and price ceilings on the 
other. There was good daily turnover 
but the market was unsettled most of 
the time. After having broken a total 
of 210 to 217 points from the season’s 
highs on the price ceiling threat, values 
rebounded 144 to 164 points from last 
week’s lows as increasing opposition to 
price fixing developed in Washington. 
There was a renewal of the ceiling 
threat on Wednesday and prices sagged 
39 to 50 points from the week’s highs. 
New buying hedge lifting and short 
covering ran into considerable realizing 
and short selling. However, this week’s 
reaction to the threat of ceilings was 
not nearly as severe as that of the previ- 
ous week. The open interest in the 
market has been reduced to small pro- 


portions, strengthening the technical 
position, while tightness in actual oil, 
firm oil prices, and the sharp reduction 
in cotton acreage, along with unfavor- 
able rains in the eastern Cotton Belt, 
gave the market much sound support. 


COCONUT OIL.—The market was 
quiet and firm at New York. Spot tanks 
were quoted at 74c nominal. Pacific 
coast spot tanks sold at 6%c. Copra was 
nominally quoted at 3% @4c. 


CORN OIL.—Offerings were scarce 
and the market very steady. Crude was 
quoted at 12%c, basis Chicago. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—Old crop oil was 
quiet but steady, with offerings scarce 
and the market 10%c nominal. New crop 
oil sold up to 914c¢, but reacted with fur- 
ther threats of a ceiling on cotton oil. 
Best bids were then 9%c with the mar- 
ket called 9%c¢ nominal. 

PALM OIL.—It was reported that 
New York spot oil sold at 6%4c and the 
market was subsequently called 64@ 
6tec. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—Trade was 
quiet and the market firm at 16%c, 
New York. 

PEANUT OIL.—Sales were reported 
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early in the week at 114% @11%c. Offer- 
ings were scarce and sellers later asked 
12c. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley crude 
was quoted Wednesday at 1lc paid; 
Southeast, lle nominal; Texas, 1lc 
nominal at common points; Dallas, 
11%c nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 1941 
(Closed—Holiday.) 





MONDAY, JULY 7, 1941 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales High Low Bid Asked 





De Sdveneas 5 12.00 12.25 
BUS. ccccccce “54 a006 mucin 12.00 nom 
BENE.. cccccees 58 11.73 11.55 11.66 11.68 
Oct. 82 11.62 11.29 11.55 54tr 
Nov was rr én 11.54 nom 
Dec 70 4 #11.62 11.30 11.54 55tr 
Jan. ... os 6 11.54 11.46 11.53. trad 
Fed. ccccccce 7 eee wee 11.53 nom 


Sales, 221 contracts. 


TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1941 
TUF wccccccee won see vee 12.25 12.70 
AUB. cccccces oe S600 waute 12.25 nom 
Baws. cccccecs 92 12.31 11.98 11.20 trad 
ar 110 412.22 11.52 12.07 12.08 
ls i caaeans am ease 12.07 nom 
DOC, cccceces 87 12.19 11.90 12.05 trad 
BR. .teeeenes 30 12.17 11.96 12.05 _ trad 
Feb, cccocces ° a a vows 12.05 nom 


d ; one <cos o* aie 12.25 nom 
ee 76 4612.00 11.80 11.81 82sa 
EA 111 11.83 11.62 11.63 68sa 
BONG. aiveweuse oa eae Sislate 11.67 nom 
Se 65 11.83 11.58 11.62 11.65 


BES ccncecece 33 11.78 11.59 11.59 62s8a 
eee 440s 11.59 nom 


eee 2 11.60 11.60 11.65 _ bid 
September ... 88 11.98 11.05 11.45 nom 
October ...... 1038 «11.80 11.87 11.29 nom 
December .... 116 11.74 10.90 11.25 nom 
January ..... 36 11.72 11.10 11.25 bid 


(See page 36 for later markets.) 


CHICAGO COTTON OIL 
Closing Prices 

Monday, July 7.—July 11.75 n; Sept. 
11.51 b; Oct. 11.43 b; Dec. 11.40 b; cash 
11.75 n. 

Tuesday, July 8—July 12.30; Sept. 
12.03; Oct. 11.98; Dec. 11.92; all n; cash 
12.20 n. 

Wednesday, July 9. — July 12.00@ 
12.30; Sept. 11.77 ax; Oct. 11.66 ax; 
Dec. 11.60 ax; cash 12.20 n. 

Thursday, July 10.—July 11.50@ 
11.70; Sept. 11.30 b; Oct. 11.15 b; Dee. 
11.16 b; cash 11.50 n. 

Friday, July 11—July 11.50@11.75; 


Sept. 11.20b; Oct. 11.12ax; Dec. 11.12ax; 
cash 11.65n. 


MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


Margarine produced during May, 
1941, with comparisons: 


May 1941, May 1940, 
, ibs. Ibs. 

Production of uncolored 

PSE 26,304,376 24,522,727 
Production of colored 

MND: sacsdockedus 1,388,414 180,537 
Total production......27,692,790 24,703,264 
Uncolored margarine with- 

drawn tax paid....... 26,804,840 24,122,195 
Colored margarine with- 

drawn tax paid....... 47,830 28,171 
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Better Sausage for 
less? .... YES, 
WITH A JOURDAN! 
















There isn't a sausage maker who 
doesn‘t want to produce a better 
sausage at less cost . . . but 
relatively few realize how 
simply this can be accomplished. 
The JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER is the answer! The 
JOURDAN produces sausage that is always of uniform 
high quality ... never under or over cooked, never tangled 
or broken... a sales-appealing product designed to tempt 
the appetite. And all this at a decided reduction in operat- 
ing costs because product is cooked on the cage or floor 
truck just as it is hung up at the stuffing bench. There's a 
JOURDAN built to fit your particular requirements . . . 
arrange today for free trial in your own plant! 

































Manufactured under 
the following 
patents: No. 
1,690,449 dated 
Nov. 6, 1928 and 
No.1,921,231 dated 
Aug. 8,1933. Other 


“semredee. __ JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-32 WEST 20TH STREET-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WESTERN OFFICE: 3223 San Leandro St., Oakland, California 


THAT LOOK OF... 


Lire GOODNESS! 






















































































Does IT make a difference to serve food attractively? Just ask any 
good housewife how much a tempting, inviting dish does for the family’s 
appetite! And, in the field of food selling, any good merchandiser knows 
he sells more food products when they are offered in packages that are 
eye-catching and pleasing in appearance. Sutherland can give you 
that ‘‘look of extra goodness”’ in meat packages. 


Shown above is a convenient one pound carton for link sausage. It’s 
made of greaseproof stock to maintain a spotlessly clean appearance. 
It minimizes shrinkage and helps keep sausage fresh longer. Just 
mail the coupon for samples. 












































SUTHERLAND PAPER CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. Dept. NP 7 


Please send samples of the greaseproof sausage carton 
shown above and other packages for sausage. 


Firm name 
Address 
City ————— 






































HIDES AND SKINS 





Native steers, heavy cows and bulls 

sell steady—Ceiling prices bid for all 

light hides, calf and kipskins—Heavy 
branded steers slow. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—There has been a 
rather light movement of packer hides 
this week, reported sales so far totaling 
about 30,000 hides, with native steers 
accounting for the bulk of the move- 
ment. There has undoubtedly been fur- 
ther quiet trading, which may possibly 
be disclosed at the week-end, as has 
happened recently. Reported sales were 
made at unchanged price levels. 

There is a good demand for anything 
in the way of light average hides and 
also branded cows, while heavy branded 
steers continue draggy and sole leather 
tanners have been endeavoring to buy 
butt brands at a half-cent and Colorados 
a cent under ceiling prices, but all bids 
that basis have been declined so far. A 
statement released by the OPACS this 
week, printed elsewhere in this issue, 
deploring the possibility of the breaking 
down of standard practices in regard to 
grading of hides by selling all descrip- 
tions at a flat price, was interpreted by 
some sole leather interests as support- 
ing their claim to a differential on the 
heavy branded steers; however, there 
appeared to be nothing in the actual 


statement, as received, to support that 
contention. 


Packers reported a total of 18,000 
June-July native steers at ceiling price 
of 15e. With the shortage of light stock, 
killers have been endeavoring to move 
these in combination with the heavy 
brands. The Association sold 1,000 ex- 
treme light native steers in combination 
with 800 butt brands and Colorados, all 
at 15c, selected, but flat as to weights. 
A packer sold 3,000 heavy native cows, 
at 15¢ for May forward and a few 
Aprils included at 14%4c, steady with a 
car sold late last week. The Association 
sold 800 heavy cows and 800 branded 
cows, both at 15c. Packers sold a total 
of 2,600 June native bulls at steady 
price of 12c, and 300 branded bulls at 
1le. 


Final figures place May shoe produc- 
tion at 41,087,435 pairs, a decrease of 
4.1 per cent from April, but an increase 
of 36.3 per cent over May 1940, and very 
close to the earlier estimate by the Tan- 
ners’ Council. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER.—Sev- 
eral cars of outside small packer June- 
July hides around 47 lb. avge. were re- 
ported this week at 1414¢, selected, for 
natives and 14c for brands, and this ap- 
pears to be top at present for fairly 
good stock of this weight. Some quote 
the market 14%@14%c for natives, 


taking in older salting heavy hides and 
choice lighter average stock, with up to 
15e asked for the latter. However, 
some less desirable hides are reported 
to have moved at 14%c flat for natives 
and brands. 

PACIFIC COAST.—The first trading 
in June hides appeared in the Coast 
market late last week when Vernon 
packers sold about 12,000 hides at 
steady price of 13%c, flat, for steers and 
cows, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
The South American market turned 
active toward the close of last week at 
prices around %@%ec under previous 
sales; upwards of 200,000 hides sold, 
with 30,000 reported going to England 
and the balance credited as coming to 
the States. About 95,000 Argentine 
standard steers sold at 85 pesos, equal 
to about 13%%¢, c.i.f. New York; 18,000 
reject heavy steers sold at 79 pesos 
or 123%c; 7,000 light steers sold at 88 
pesos or 135¢c; 15,000 reject light steers 
at 81 pesos or 12%c; 31,000 standard 
cows at 88 pesos or 1314¢c; and 28,000 
reject cows at 81 pesos or 125%c. An 
additional 10,000 Argentine standard 
steers were reported this week at steady 
price of 85 pesos or 13%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The country 
market is reported to be a little draggy 
and trade spotty. Untrimmed all- 
weights are quoted 12c flat, del’d Chgo., 
for around 47 lb. avge., mostly in a nom- 
inal way. Heavy steers and cows are 
slow and nominal around 10%¢, flat, 
trimmed. Good trimmed buff weights 
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3 PROVED-IN-USE WAYS 
TO BOOST LOAF SALES 


Mapreine 





The New 


FRENCH 


CURB PRESS 
Will Give You 


MORE GREASE 
PURER GREASE 
LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


We invite your inquiries 


(11 More if you ask for them) 


*"SMEAT IMPROVER—Many 
packers have proved that 
Mapleine adds new zest and 
appeal tocanned spiced meats. 
It blends with spice flavors, 
accents natural meat flavors. 
Try it in your own formula— 
using 2 to 1 ounce Mapleine 
to each 100 pounds of meat. 


SALES BUILDER—During 
the summer and early fall, 
loaf specials are popular— 
especially when the flavor is 
toned-up with Mapleine. Use 


Mapleine in your regular for- 
mula, or send for free tested 
formulas. 


LIVER SAUSAGE— When you 
use Mapleine, Liver Sausage 
has a more delicious flavor. 
Mapleine blends perfectly 
with the spices and other sea- 
sonings. The formula is free. 


FREE. 14 profit-making form- 
ulas.Get your copies of tested- 
in-use formulas, plus free try- 
out bottle of Mapleine. Write 
now. Crescent Manufacturing 
Company, 663 Dearborn St., 
Seattle, Washington. 





MAPLEINE 


Machinery Company 


Piqua Ohio 





THERE’S A BIG DIFFERENCE IN QUALITY 
4 és 











% 


A single test will convince you that CAHN STOCK- 
INETTES have that “‘extra something” that merits 
their exclusive use by so many packers, large and 
small. There’s a big difference in the quality of 
stockinette, the speed of delivery and in the 
service you get from CAHN... but there is no 
difference in cost! Write! 





s tJ 
Imitation Maple Flavor 
BRINGS OUT NATURAL FLAVOR OF MEATS 


ILLINOIS 


Yeo W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, 
Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
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are salable at 12%c flat, which was 
paid, equal to 13%c, selected; some ask 
144¢ more. Trimmed extremes have sold 
at 13\4c flat, equal to 144c selected, and 
this is called top although some ask 4c 
more. Bulls are quoted 6%@7c flat; 
glues around 9%c flat; all-weight 
branded hides 10@10%c flat nom. 

CALFSKINS.—Packer calfskins are 
wanted at the ceiling prices of 27c for 
northern heavies and 23%%c for lights; 
packers generally are sold out to end of 
June and offerings awaited. Reported 
trading this week was confined to the 
sale by two packers of 5,300 May-June 
southern all-weight calf at steady price 
of 23c. 

Chgo. city calfskins are salable at ceil- 
ing prices of 2044c for 8/10 lb. and 23¢ 
for 10/15 lb.; with several bidders in 
the market for anything that is offered, 
there is little prospect of sales being 
openly reported, and trading will prob- 
ably continue to be done quietly. 
Straight countries quoted 164%4@17c 
flat, trimmed. Ceiling price of $1.43 is 
bid for Chgo. city light calf and deacons. 

KIPSKINS.—As previously reported, 
three packers sold a total of 33,700 
May-June kipskins at the close of last 
week at ceiling price of 20c for north- 
ern and southern natives and over- 
weights, and also 20c for the few brands 
involved. Another packer booked kip- 
skins, about cleaning up the market. 

Ceiling price of 20c continues bid for 
Chgo. city kipskins. Straight countries 
are nominal at 15@15'éc flat, trimmed. 


All packers are sold up to end of June 
on regular slunks, with $1.15 last paid. 


HORSEHIDES.—The market is rath- 
er quiet on horsehides. City renderers, 
with manes and tails, are quoted $6.50 
@6.60, selected, f.o.b. nearby shipping 
points, but most buyers claim $6.50 is 
top; ordinary trimmed renderers quoted 
$6.15@6.35, del’d Chgo.; mixed city 
and country lots $5.75@6.00, Chgo. 


SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are quiet 
and quoted around 24c per lb., del’d 
Chgo. Packer shearlings continue firm 
and offerings light; production is re- 
ported to be decreasing rapidly, while 
there is an improved demand for No. 
3’s. Sales reported by one house this 
week at $1.75 for No. 1’s, $1.25 for No. 
2’s and 80c for No. 3’s; a car was re- 
ported sold in another quarter at $1.70, 
$1.30 and 85c for the three grades. The 
market on pickled skins is called firm 
but not very clearly defined by actual 
sales; one house is talking $6.75 per 
doz. for July skins, while this figure is 
reported bid in another direction, with 
$7.00 asked; pulling is rather light and 
offerings limited. An Iowa packer sold 
lamb pelts early this week on bids; de- 
tails were not disclosed but it was inti- 
mated that better than previous price of 
$2.10 per cwt. live weight was realized 
for straight production, taking in native 
and western lambs. Other sources 
quote northern natives around $1.75@ 
1.85 per cwt. live weight basis, with out- 
side small packer pelts around $1.60 per 
ewt, 





New York 


PACKER HIDES.—There was no 
trading reported in the eastern market 
this week. The New York packers are 
pretty well sold to end of June, except 
for June branded steers held in one 
quarter, and last trading was at 15c for 
native, butt branded and Colorado 
steers, selected for No. 2’s but flat as to 
weights. 

CALFSKINS.—tThere is said to have 
been trading recently in a quiet way by 
both collectors and packers in the New 
York calfskin market at full ceiling 
prices for all weights involved, and 
skins are salable that basis. Ceiling 
price on collector 4-5’s is $1.30, 5-7’s 
$1.65, 7-9’s $2.60, 9-12’s $3.55, 12/17 
veal kips $3.95 and 17 lb. up $4.35; ceil- 
ing on packer 5-7’s is $1.80, 7-9’s $2.80, 
9-12’s $3.80, 12/17 veal kips $4.20 and 
17 lb. up $4.60. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 5, 1941, were 2,373,- 
000 lbs.; previous week 3,185,000 Ilbs.; 
same week last year 2,345,000 lbs.; Jan. 
1 to date, 135,622,000 lbs.; same period 
last year, 132,989,000 lbs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended July 5, 1941, were 3,667,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week 4,532,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year 3,908,000 Ibs.; Jan. 
1 to date, 136,095,000 lbs.; same period 
last year, 135,007,000 Ibs. 





ACTIVATED CARBON 


FOR 
faltelat-Tan@ iol Kelxe) 


Increased Profit 


Better Keeping Qualities 
alfelat-iamaale-Sincolam Kell Cony 


folate @lactokt=5 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


CHICAGO 
35 & Wacker Drive 748 Public Ledger Bldg 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Plonty of Beef 


IN THIS NEW 


Re M 
HOIST 


This special R & M pack- 
er’s hoist will give you a 
real “lift” in speeding 
meat handling in knock- 
ing pen or on dressing 
floor. Oversize drive unit 
of chilled bronze cut gear 
and nickel ground steel 
worm revolve in oil on 
Timken ball bearings. 
The hoist is fast, power- 
ful and built “to take it.” 
Choice of gasketed push- 
button or heavy rope- 
operated drum-hoist 
controller. 





An R & M expert will gladly analyze your plant set- 
up and show you how this new R & M Hoist can 
help save you big money. At no obligation to buy on 
your part. Phone your nearest R & M office today. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc. 


| HOIST & CRANE DIVISION ® SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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PACKERS WARNED 
TO GRADE HIDES 


The Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply expects packers to 
follow the customary trade practices of 
selecting and classifying hides and skins 
before sale, regardless of the price 
schedule on these commodities, Leon 
Henderson, OPACS administrator, 
warned this week. 

Any failure to follow such a policy 
seriously concerns OPACS, Henderson 
said, because it would “break down es- 
tablished standards in the industry by 
compelling purchasers to buy lots on an 
unselected basis and would interfere 
with the flow of hides into channels for 
most effective use.” The trade bears 
the primary responsibility for maintain- 
ing these established practices, he said 
further, and he warned that OPACS 
expects it to meet that responsibility. 

Mr. Henderson’s pronouncement also 
contained statements clarifying ques- 
tions which have arisen under the hide 
price schedule. These were: 

1—The maximum prices under the 
schedule do not apply to sale of crou- 
pons, dry hides or slunkskins, but if 
prices on these rise unduly, “appropri- 
ate action will be taken.” 

2.—The 3 per cent of maximum price 
commission allowed brokers under the 
schedule does not preclude the broker 
from acting for the buyer for one pur- 
pose and for the seller for another and 
receiving compensation from both, but 
the aggregate of the two commissions 
must not exceed 3 per cent of the 
applicable maximum prices. 

3.—Prices higher than the maximum 
prescribed may be allowed in specific 
cases as to sale of special premium hides 
for high grade uses, such as mechanical 
leathers, beltings and upholstery leath- 
ers, but such exception is allowable only 
when certified by OPACS after consid- 
eration of affidavits showing need for 
relief because of higher cost of the lots 
from which the premium selections were 
made. No settlement of any such trans- 
action can be made until OPACS gives 
the word, and purchasers are warned 
not to make payment at prices above 
maximums for specialties until in pos- 
session of evidence that OPACS has ap- 
proved the deal. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts for week ended July 5: 


At 20 markets 
Week ended July 5 
Previous week 
1940 . 

1939 
1938 ... 


Cattle 

. .156,000 
. 204,000 

- 165,000 
. 147,000 

. .162,000 


Hogs 
261,000 
363,000 251, 
311,000 227, 
279,000 230, 
250,000 261,000 


Sheep 


At 11 markets 
Week ended July 5 
Previous week we 
1940 
1939 
1938 
Be wanes 


Hogs 


At 7 markets: 
Week ended July 5 
Previous week 
1940 . 

1939 . 
wee ween 


Cattle 
112,000 
144,000 
121,000 

. 103,000 
110,000 


191,000 
259,000 
230,000 
193,000 
169,000 


105,000 
151,000 


135,000 
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WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Lard futures were sharply higher at 
opening of trading Friday but these 
gains were lost later on packer and cash 
house selling and some profit-taking 
when cotton oil prices lost ground. Hog 
prices were 10@15c lower; top, $11.35. 
Cash trade remained quiet. Trading in 
green meats was light and scattered. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil prices rallied late Thursday 
and continued strong at opening of the 
market, but lost some ground later. Val- 
ley and Southeast crude were quoted at 
10%c nominal; Texas, 1044c nominal at 
common points; Dallas, 105%¢ nominal. 

Quotations on New York bleachable 
cottonseed oil at close of market on 
Friday were: July 11.60@11.78; Sept. 
11.26 sales; Oct. 11.15 sales; Dec. 11.12 
@11.13; Jan. 11.15 sales; 247 lots; clos- 
ing steady. 


U. S. ARMY MEAT PURCHASES 


The Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
announced early this week that awards 
were given to Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
and the Houston Packing Co., Houston, 
Tex., for 6,567,000 lbs. of fresh boneless 
beef. Wilson was low bidder for 6,000,- 
000 lbs. of the order, while the Houston 
firm was awarded the contract for the 
other 567,000 lbs. 

On Friday the Chicago depot awarded 
contracts for 3,060,000 lbs. of canned 
corned beef (domestic or South Ameri- 
can), 3,030,026 lbs. of corned beef hash 
and 360,000 lbs. of canned pork sausage. 
Names of successful bidders will not be 
made public until the awards have been 
approved by authorities in Washington. 

Invitations were also issued for bids 
on 119,994 lbs. of “Defense” bacon and 
4,500,000 cans of the Type C field ra- 
tion; the bids to be opened on July 14 
and July 21, respectively. On July 29, 
bids will be opened on 64,800 Ibs. of 
canned corned beef and 57,600 lbs. of 
canned dry salt cured bacon. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 
Closing Prices 

Monday, July 7.—Sept. 14.12@14.20; 
Dec. 14.12@14.20; Mar. 14.10@14.20; 
June 14.10 n; 12 lots; 8@12 lower. 

Tuesday, July 8.—Sept. 14.30@14.35; 
Dec. 14.30; Mar. 14.30; June 14.30 n; 
22 lots; 18@20 higher. 

Wednesday, July 9.—Sept. 14.22 b; 
Dec. 14.20@14.30; Mar. 14.20 n; June 
14.20 n; 19 lots; 8@10 lower. 

Thursday, July 10.— Sept. 14.27@ 
14.32; Dec. 14.25@14.30; Mar. 14.25 n; 
June 14.25 n; 5 lots; 5 higher. 

Friday, July 11.—Sept. 14.30 n; Dec. 
14.30; Mar. 14.30 n; June 14.30 n; 15 
lots; 3@5 higher. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 11, 1941, with com- 
parisons: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended 
July 11. 


@15 
@15 


Prev. 

week. 
@15 
@15 


Cor. week, 
1940 

@11% 

@10% 


Hvy. nat. strs.. 

Hvy. Tex. strs. 

Hvy. butt brnd’d 
@l15 
@15 
@l5 
@15 
als 


@15 
@15 


strs. 
Hvy. Col. strs.. 
Ex-light Tex. 

BUPB. wcccsccce 
Brnd’d cows.... 
Hvy. nat. cows. 
Lt. nat. cows.. @15 
Nat. bulls .... @12 
Brnd’d bulls .. all 
Calfskins ......234%;@27 
Kips, nat. 
Kips, ov-wt. .. 
Kips, brnd’d .. 
Slunks, reg. ... 
Slunks, hris. .. 


@10% 
@10%, 


@l12 
@l1l\% 


@15 
@15 
@15 
@15 
@12 
@ll 
23% @27 21 
@20 
@20 
@20 
@1.15 
@65 45 


@11 
12%@12% 
@9 
@ 8 
@26 
@21 
@20 
@20 
@1.15 D 
@65 @50 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. ..144%@14% 14 @15 10% @11% 
Branded ......138%@14%4% 13%@14% 104@11 
Nat. bulls ....10%@11 10%@11 Th@ 8 
Brnd’d bulls ..10 @10% 10 @10% T @ 7% 
Calfskins 20%@23b 20%@23 
See @20b @20 

Slunks, reg ..95 @1.00n 90 @95n 

Slunks, hrils. .. @55n @55n 


COUNTRY HIDES 


@10%n 10 @10% 
@10%n 10 @10% 
@13%4 @13% 
@14% 144@14% 
Bulls 64%4@ 7 6%@ 7 

Calfskins 16%@17 16% @1in 
Kipskins ......15 @15% 15 @16n 
Horsehides ... 5.75@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.60 


SHEEPSKINS 


shearlgs....1.70@1.75 1.70@1.75 
pelts @24 24@2414 


Hvy. steers ... 
Hvy. cows .... 
Buffs 

Extremes 


4.25@ 5.25 


Pkr. 
Dry 


1.30@1.50 
19@20 


U. S. Shoe Output Set 
New Record During May 


United States shoe production in May, 
1941, totaling 41,087,435 pairs, was the 
highest ever recorded for that month in 
the history of the industry, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce reported this 
week. 

Reflecting enhanced purchasing power 
and possible fear of higher prices, the 
greater proportion of this May output 
was for civilian consumption. Of a total 
of 34,186,047 high and low cut leather 
boots and shoes produced in the month, 
only 1,149,000 were of dress and work 
type for government account. 

The increase in retail sales of leather 
footwear during the early months of 
1941. has been consistent, with trade in 
the first five months showing a 15 per 
cent increase over sales in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. Total produc- 
tion of leather footwear in the first five 
months of 1941 at 201,683,329 pairs was 
20 per cent above the same period a 
year ago. Shoe manufacturers are re- 
ported to have substantial orders on 
hand and indications are that high pro- 
duction continued in June and July. 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read “PORK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s pork handbook. 
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week, 
340 

@11% 

@10% 


@10% 
@10\4 
@12 
@lil™% 
@ll1% 

6@12%, 
@ 9 
@ 8 


@1.00 
@50 
RS. 


%@11% 
“4@il 
16@ 8 
@ 7% 
14 @23 
1,@19 
@85n 
@40n 


%@ 7% 
Y4@ 7 
y% @10 
| % @12 
114@ 6 
5 @15% 
t+ @l4% 


25@ 5.25 


|.30@1.50 
19@20 
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New Sausage Brander 


(Continued from page 16.) 


proved by the BAI for electric ink 
branding of inspected sausage and 
smoked meats. It imparts a clear-cut 
brand which dries immediately and con- 
tains no heavy, gummy ingredients 
which might tend to clog the letters of 
the brander. 

Engraved word slugs used in making 
up the ingredients listings will be kept 
in a special wooden case containing 


COMPLETE LABEL AND LIST 
This picture shows how new brander 
works on product in natural casings—in 

this instance large bologna. 


SETTING UP 
THE LIST 


Ink pad with one type 
of brander in special 
bracket used to facilitate 
setting up the list of 
ingredients. Ingredient 
words are on separate 
slugs and the list can 
easily be changed when- 
ever it is necessary to 
alter the formula for a 
particular product, or to 
use the brander for an- 
other sausage or ready- 
to-eat item. The new 
brander is produced by 
Great Lakes Stamp & 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


40 small compartments for the ingred- 
ient terms and four larger sections for 
the slugs bearing the headings or true 
name of the product to be stamped. To 
facilitate setting up the correct listing, 
the board containing the ink pad has 
been equipped with a bracket to hold 
the brand in proper position while the 
slugs are being inserted. 

Any sausage plant executive can 
determine his own brander require- 
ments under the new regulations by 
setting down a list of the products on 
which branders may be used, writing 
out the various formulas and checking 


word duplications in their ingredient 
schedules in order to find how many 
copies of each ingredient word will be 
needed to handle his entire line of prod- 
ucts. 

Many sausage manufacturers who 
have viewed the new brander believe it 
will cut down the extra time and effort 
required to meet the new labeling pro- 
visions. They state that they will as- 
sign the task of changing the brander 
slugs to a foreman or other responsible 
employe, who will see that the correct 
designation is set up for each product 
on which the branders are used. 





STANGE SEASONINGS ARE 
SPECIALLY BLENDED TO 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
. . » » INCREASE PROFITS! 


STANGE'S Cream of Spice Sea- 
soning has the full, fine flavor 


If you're hemmed in from all sides . . . if you don't 
know where your next square inch of floor space is 
coming from—Viking may be able to help. 

Simple and compact in design, Viking Rotary Pumps 
can be quickly and neatly installed in less space 
without crowding ... there are no space-wasting 
features ... no complicated piping or installation 
requirements. The space you save with a complete 
Viking installation can be profitably used for storage, 
extra work room, added machinery. 

Bulletin 1802-35 lists complete dimensional specifica- 
tions . . . send for your copy today. 


of the best natural spices, with 
none of the disadvantages. 
Always full strength, always uni- 
form and always dependable, C.O.S. Seasonings are expertly 
blended to give new zest, new flavor appeal and new sales punch 
to your sausage, meat loaves and specialties. Improve the flavor 
of your products and they’ll come back for more! The Stange Chef 
invites you to make use of our new test kitchen and laboratories. 


a 15 per 
he corre- 
1 produc- 
first five 
pairs was 
period a 
s are re- 
orders on 
high pro- 
i July. 


WM. J. STANGE COMPANY 
2536-40 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Western Branches: 923 E, 3rd St.,LosA lese 1250S 


ling costs 


” The Na- - CEDAR FALLS 
dbook. = iowa 








St., San Francisco 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS o110cc sew 





June Kill Under May 
and June, 1940 Level 


OLUME of livestock slaughter un- 
der federal inspection dipped sharp- 
ly during June compared with May and 


totaled 6,021,124 head for all classes ~ 


compared with 6,983,245 head in May, 
and 6,439,089 head in June, 1940. June 
cattle slaughter at 867,141 head was 4 
per cent under May and calf kill totaled 
439,832 head, which was 12 per cent un- 
der May. Hog kill at 3,336,052 head was 
17 per cent below volume for May and 
sheep and lamb kill at 1,378,099 head 
was 11 percent smaller. ~ 


Compared with slaughter during 
June, 1940, the kill of cattle, calves and 
sheep in June showed an increase of 18 
per cent for cattle, 1 per cent for calves 
and less than 1 per cent for sheep and 
lambs. Hog slaughter showed a 14 per 
cent decline compared with June, 1940. 


Total kill during the first half of 1941 
exceeded kill a year earlier for cattle, 
calves and sheep, but hog slaughter was 
smaller than in 1940. Cattle slaughter 
for the six months of 1941 totaled 4,- 
941,911 head, which was 8 per cent 
greater than last year. Calf slaughter 
totaled 2,686,735 head—1 per cent above 
1940. Sheep and lamb slaughter totaled 
8,789,755 head and was 6 per cent above 
a year earlier. Hog slaughter for the 
first half of the year was 23,312,972 
head—7 per cent below last year’s six- 
month total. 


Hogs processed under federal inspec- 
tion during the first eight months of the 
packer fiscal year totaled 34,794,000 
head—still in excess of the preceding 
year at 34,672,000 head, but fast ap- 
proaching the point where the heavy 
slaughter of last fall is being offset by 
the lighter volume of recent months. 


Inspected slaughter in June, com- 


1940 kill: 


June 

1940 
737,974 
436,897 
3,886,395 
1,377,823 


and June, 


May 

1941 
907,542 
501,467 
4,023,021 
1,551,215 


pared with May 
June 
1941 
Cattle 867,141 
Calves .... 439,832 
Hogs ......3,336,052 
Sheep ...... 1,378,099 


Number of animals processed under 
federal inspection during June, com- 
pared with June totals during the pre- 
ceding ten years, as reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, were: 

JUNE SLAUGHTER 
1941 .............867,141 3,336,052 
1940 737,97 3,886,395 


1939 
1938 


1934 792 
rr 1,115 
BOD Sescccosecces 638,053 
1931 666,714 


keke eked ene 


Total slaughter during the first six 
months of 1941, compared with the cor- 
responding periods in 1940 and the five- 
year average: 

1941 


Cattle 4,941,911 
Calves .......... 2,686,735 
ME \eweamansatad 23,312,972 
NR i xicasansat 8,789, 755 


1940 5-yr. av. 
4,673,837 
2,856,687 

18,914,843 
8,394,806 


25,000,774 
8,329,300 
Hogs processed under federal inspec- 
tion during the first eight months of the 
packer fiscal year, with comparisons 
(000 omitted): 
1939- 
1940 
4,437 
5,236 


5,355 


1938- 

1939 
3,913 
4,346 
4,043 
2,890 
3,229 
2,931 
3,416 
3,185 


1937- 

1938 
3,295 
3,958 
4,201 
2,833 
2,610 
2,462 
2,585 
2,533 


November 
December 
January 
February 


| eee 27,953 24,477 


MAKING FRESH SAUSAGE 
“Fresh Sausage” is one of the im- 
portant chapters in the new book, “Sau- 
sage and Meat Specialties.” 


Hog Weights and Prices 
Much Above 1940 Level 


Average weights of hogs coming to 
market during June at five of the six 
leading market centers were greater 
than in the same month a year earlier. 
The increases over last year ranged 
from 1 to 14 lbs. However, average 
weights in most cases were under those 
for May, 1941. 


Average weights at which barrows 
and gilts were marketed during June 
were heavier than a year earlier at five 
of the six leading markets. The excep- 
tion was St. Louis, where the average 
was 2 lbs. under that of June, 1940. The 
same relationship was true during May 
—St. Louis hogs were lighter and hogs 
at the other five leading markets were 
heavier than a year earlier. The in- 
creases over 1940 for barrows and gilts 
at the five markets—Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Joseph and St. Paul— 
ranged from 7 to 19 lbs. 

At the three western markets—Den- 
ver, Wichita and Fort Worth—increases 
in average hog weights ranged from 9 
to 20 Ibs. during June, compared with a 
year ago. Average weight of hogs mar- 
keted at Chicago since the first of the 
year has varied little, and has been as 
follows: January, 248 lbs.; February, 
256 Ibs.; March, 257 lbs.; April, 256 Ibs.; 
May, 256 lIbs.; June, 259 lbs. 

Increases in the average weights of 
sows were noted at the same five’ mar- 
kets mentioned above; the weight in- 
creases at these markets ranged from 
21 to 34 lbs. At St. Louis the average 
weight of sows marketed during June 
was 11 lbs. under the average a year 
earlier. 

Average prices at which barrows and 
gilts were marketed during June were 
nearly 100 per cent higher than in June, 
1940, at all six leading markets, the in- 
creases ranging from $4.71 to $4.93. Top 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


DETROIT, MICH. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















FRANK R. JACKLE 


Broker 
Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 








405 Lexington Ave. 


New York City | 


SP Re a ae OS a ae ee 
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price for hogs at Chicago reached $11.00 
during June, the second highest price 
for June since 1929. Top hogs were 
quoted at $7.35 during the first week of 
January and the average price was 
$6.90. The advance in price has been 
steady since the first of the year; aver- 
age price at Chicago for week of June 
28 was $10.50; top, $11.00. 


U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 


reports the following average weights 
during June: 





BARROWS 
AND GILTS SOWS 
June June June June 
1940 1941 1940 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
eee 234 408 380 
Kansas City 22 214 413 383 
REN Tere 4 230 372 338 
National Stock Yards.213 215 371 382 
St, FOMOp ...ccccccc cae 210 400 371 
BE. PRUE ceccccccccece 241 234 361 340 


Average prices for these classes at 
the six western markets during June: 
BARROWS 
AND GILTS sows 
June, June, June, June, 
1941. 1940 1941 1940 


SON os wemeeeectns $9.88 $5.17 $9.29 $4.38 
Bs ere 9.82 4.96 9.09 4.13 
|. ASE ee 9.77 4.84 9.42 4.23 
National Stock Yards. 9.91 5.17 9.15 4.42 
es EE a: bee bees ae 9.80 4.97 9.28 4.12 
Ce. Se occckeevesees 9.73 4.99 9.39 4.21 


Average weights of hogs at western 
markets during June: 


June, June, 


1941 1940 
og Oe CLL Oe: 230 
Wichita 22 205 
Fort Worth 22 200 





CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service.) 

Des Moines, Ia., July 10, 1941.—At 16 
concentration points and 10 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota hog trad- 
ing was generally quite slow through- 
out the week, depressed by heavy load- 
ings, but the market advanced 25¢ @ 
30¢. 


Hogs, good to choice: 


gg Se ere $ 9.80@10.60 
180-270 Th. 2... cccccvcecceccccccens 10.55@10.70 
cen cal, SE, oe ee eR cn 10.40@10.60 
PPT EES. ontetccnsenystennoneneen 10.30@10.50 
SR: inewvieVereicrnees canada 10.10@10.40 
Sows: 
Se MMe cane ine cede emanated $ 9.90@10.00 
DEI » v:n5:00svienpeodenseceeebia 9.70@10.00 
NED: eCincasaentcacmnaneno ns 9.50@ 9.90 


Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt mar- 
kets for week ended July 10, 1941, were 
as follows 


This Last 

week week 
Friday, WE Mt aso cemanimecwwn maaes. No market 
DOeerees,. FOF Bono cicscosccese 27,700 35,000 
MOMERS, TRIG Tooivncckccaccccs 25,000 36,600 
Tuentey, July B... 6. cs.ccsece 31,400 23,900 
Wednesday, ree 43,800 19,600 
Thursday, July 10............. 22,400 20,000 






ST. LOUIS HOGS IN JUNE 

Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices for hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for June, 1941, with comparisons, 
reported by H. L. Sparks & Co., were: 


June June 


1941 1940 
Total rece OE Sete ae eo ae 237,048 265.043 
Average weight, lbs........... 220 225 
Top prices: 
Highest $5.70 
Lowe est 5.15 
5.09 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading western markets, Thursday, July 10, 1941, as 
reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted): 
BARROWS AND GILTS: 





Good-choice: 
STO, cenneeveewss sans $ 9.75@10.50 $ 9 
SE EE, avc0svenrviedees 10.25@11.00 
‘| eee er 10.85@ 11.25 
EE ES S056 -0rkca.4 ks beerbe Sid 11.10@11.45 
IN oan: arose ae-0-0ehnaly 11.25@11.50 
SE EL sesnsvecooasenes 11.25@11.50 
SE MS, Seccsocunceeuens 11.15@11.40 
SP, saccasasceeeeeee 11.00@11.30 
SE M. asevbeccedeecees 10.90@11.15 
ee 10.75@11.00 
Medium: 
Pe re ee 10.50@11.25 
SOWS: 
Good and 
270-300 10.45@10.60 
300-330 ... 10.35@10.50 
330-360 - 10.20@10.40 
Good: 
2 Serr 10.00@ 10.30 
ING ics nccivta's ea emwernans 9.85@10.10 
| re 9.75@ 9.95 
Medium: 
SP MS. Saices hasan dences 9.50@10.00 


PIGS (Slaughter): 


Med. & good, 90-120 lbs.... 9.25@10.00 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 

STEERS, choice: 
11.25@12.00 
. 11.25@12.00 
. 10.75@12.00 
10.50@11.50 


900-1 Ibs. . 

1100-1300 Ibs. ... 

1300-1500 Ibs. 
STEERS, good: 








ok 2 . eee er eee 10.50@11.25 
CC !lUwl 10.25@11.25 


1100-1300 Ibs. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 
STEERS, medium: 
750-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
STEERS, common: 
750-1100 Ibs. 


STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 


news ced-eseeee 10.00@11.25 
ee secoeene aes 10.00@10.75 


ee eroeesseosews 9.25@10.25 
CVA a Siew ache we 9.00@ 10.25 





Choice, 500-750 Ibs. 

700d, 500-700 Ibs.......... 10. 25@11. 25 
HEIFERS: 

Choice, 750-900 Ibs.......... 11.25@11.75 

Good, 750-900 Ibs........... 10.50@11.25 

Medium, 500-900 Ibs........ 9.25@10.50 

Common, 500-900 Ibs........ 8.00@ 9.25 
COWS, all weights: 

Sarak ti cdeepuy na edeeeae 8.25@ 9.00 

eer 7.25@ 8.25 

Cutter and common......... 6.00@ 7.25 

REE cds ele dace ceweeessins 5.00@ 6.00 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 

Beef, fO08 ....ccccccsccccs 8.90@ 9.25 

Sausage, 00d ...........0. 9.00@ 9.35 

Sausage, medium .......... 8.00@ 9.00 

Sausage, cutter and com. 7.50@ 8.00 
VEALERS, all weights: 

Good and choice............ 11.00@12.50 

— and medium....... 9.00@11.00 

eee 7.00@ 9.00 

CALVES, 400 Ibs. down: 

Good and cholee..........6... 8.50@10.50 

Common and medium....... 7.50@ 8.50 

WE. Sn 0h abet iukeeeeeaes 6.50@ 7.50 

Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:1! 

SPRING LAMBS: 

*Good and choice........... 11.40@11.75 

*Medium and good......... 10.25@11.25 

eee eee 8.75@10.00 
YEARLING WETHERS (Shorn): 

Good and choice............ 8.75@ 9.75 

eee 7 8.5 


EWES (Shorn): 
Good and choice............ 3 
Common and medium....... 2 





CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. 


OMAHA KANS.CITY ST. PAUL 


BEDIOMD §—cevescccce — sesesescee — scccsccves 
10.35 @10.90 $10.40@10.75 $10.50@10.80 $10.60@10.85 
10.85@11.10 10.65@10.90 10.75@10.95 10. 70@ 0.90 


1 
11.00@11.10 10.75@11.00 10.90@11.05 10.85@11.00 
11.00@11.15 10.85@11.00 10.90@11.05 10.85@11.00 
11.00@11.10 10.85@11.00 10.90@10.95 10.85@11.00 
10.85@11.10 10.75@11.00 Foy 85@10.95 10.70@10.90 


= s5@ 11.00 10.65@10.85 


i 


0.65@10.90 10.60@10.75 
@10.65 10.50@10.70 10. 50@10.75 10.50@10.65 
0. joe 10.60 10.40@10.60 10. 40@ 10. 65 10.35@10.60 


10.00@10.90 10.25@10.75 10.50@11.00 10.50@10.80 


10.20@10.30 10.00@10.25 10.00@10.25 10.00@10.10 
10.20@10.30 10 0.00@10.2 25 10.00@10.25 9.95@10.00 
10.00@10.25 10.00@10.15 9.90@10.10 9.95@10.00 
9.90@10.15 9.90@10.15 9.85@10.00 9.95@10.00 
9.80@10.05 9.80@10.00 9.75@ 9.90 9.95@10.00 
9.70@ 9.90 9.75@ 9.90 9.60@ 9.85 9.90@10.00 
9.40@10.00 9.25@ 9.85 9.50@10.00 9.75@ 9.90 
O.B5@ 9.90 — ...rcccree «—cvceesecce sevccccccs 
11.25@12.00 10.75@11.75 11.00@12.00 10.75@12.00 
11.00@12.00 10.75@12.00 10.75@12.00 10.50@11.75 
11.00@11.75 10.50@11.75 10.50@11.50 10.25@11.50 
10.75@11.50 10.50@11.75 10.25@11.25 10.00@11.25 
10.50@11.25 10.00@10.75 10.25@11.00 9.75@10.75 
1o.s0@tl 25 10.00@10.75 10.00@11.00 9.50@10.50 
10.25€11.00 10.00@10.75 10.00@10.75 9.25@10.25 
10.00@10.75 10.00@10.50 9.75@10.50 9.25@10.25 
9.25@10.50 9.00@10.00 8.75@10.25 8.75@ 9.50 
9.00@10.25 9.00@10.00 8.75@10.00 8.50@ 9.50 
8.00@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.75 
11.25@11.75 10.65@11.50 11.00@11.75 10.50@11.50 
10.00@11.25 10.00@10.75 10.00@11.00 9.50@10.50 
11.00@11.75 10.60@11.25 11.00@11.75 10.25@11.25 
10.00@11.25 10.00@10.60 10.00@11.00 9.25@10.25 
9.00@10.00 8.75@10.00 8.25€@10.00 8.00@ 9.25 
7.75@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 
8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 850 7.50@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 
7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.0 7.50@ 8.00 
6.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.50 
5.00@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.25 
8.50@ 8.75 8.65@ 8.90 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 
8.50@ 8.75 8.60@ 8.90 8.25@ 8.35 8.25@ 9.00 
7.75@ 8.50 T.85@ 8.60 7.25@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.25 
7.00@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.85 6.75@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.75 
10.50@11.75 10.50@13.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 
8.25@10.50 7.50@10.50 7.50@10.00 7.50@10.00 
5.50@ 8.25 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 
8.50@10.50 8.50@10.50 8.50@10.50 8.00@ 9.50 
7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.5 7.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.00 
5.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.50 
11.25@11.75 11.25@11.50 11.00@11.50 11.25@11.75 
9.75@11.00 10.25@11.15 9.75@10.75 10.25@11.00 
8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.25 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 





1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. Shorn animals with 
less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. *Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice and 
of medium and good grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half of the good and 


the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were 22,235 cattle, 2,120 
calves, 30,398 hogs and 3,286 sheep. 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for 5 days ended July 3: 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
681 





ett: SNE 6a. Ss 680 00 2 OE 2,007 
San Francisco ... : f 2,000 675 
PN esens sucbewess nents 65 2,185 1,900 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, July 5, 
1941, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 


SIONER 
CHICAGO 

Armour and Company, 4,226 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 1,875 hogs; yilson hogs; 
Western Packing Co., Inc., Agar 
Packing Co., 4,381 hogs; hogs; 
Others, 17,561 hogs. 

Total: 28,149 cattle; 
3,948 sheep. 


Co., 5,295 
1,087 hogs: 
Shippers, 4,487 


8,403 calves; 


KANSAS CITY 

Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company i 454 
Cudahy Pkg. C , 766 436 
Swift & Company.. r 496 398 
Wilson & Co......... 2,245 559 
Indep. von 
Kornblum Pkg. ’ 980 
Others 2,5 


38,912 hogs; 


Sheep 
3,489 
3,170 
3,683 
2,856 


1,670 530 
Total 9,991 


13,728 


Cattle and 

Calves Hogs 
4,869 
2,751 
2,567 
1,931 
6,497 

Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 11; Greater 
Omaha, 78: Geo. Hoffman, 48; Lewis Pkg. Co., 460; 
Nebraska Beef Co., 528; Omaha Pkg. Co., 181; John 
Roth Pkg. Co., 102: So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 527; 
Lincoln Pkg. Co., 178. 

Total: 16,540 cattle 
6,704 sheep. 


Sheep 
1,428 
3,303 
1,690 

283 


Armour and Company 

Cudahy Pkg. 

Swift & Company 3,709 
Wilson Y 5 


calves; 18,615 


and 


EAST ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves 

Armour and Sony 1,976 1,780 
Swift & Company. 1, 917 2,390 
Hunter Pkg. Co..... 38 
Heil Pkg. ary 
Krey Pkg. Co 
Laclede Pkg. 
Sieloff Pkg. Co... 
Shippers 
Others 


Total 


hogs; 


Hogs 
5,946 
6,676 
5,051 
1,936 


Sheep 
8,271 
8,294 

833 


. 1,712 4,713 
" 3'958 "123 ae 
(10,297 6,043 33,350 22,111 


ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves 
Swift & Company... 1,846 265 
Armour and Company 1,915 298 
Others 1,214 20 


Hogs Sheep 
5,174 5,922 
4,849 3,276 
882 749 
10,905 9,947 
and 1,067 sheep bought 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle 


Total ,975 583 
Not including 1,229 hogs 
direct. 
Calves Hogs 
5,485 
5,799 
8 


Sheep 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Armour and Company 


3,203 
Swift & Company... 2,372 
Shippers 

Others 


cisiddces ee 7 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs 

- 1,899 609 1,917 

1,7 1,118 1,783 1,260 
2 1,387 25 


Total 16, 9: 59 6,126 


Sheep 

Armour and Company. 36 

Wilson & Co 
Others 

1,729 

and 1,460 


2,647 
Not hogs bought 


direct. 


including 59 cattle 


Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 


er ee rere 5,605 


WICHITA 

Cattle Calves 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,37 337 
Wichita D. B. Co... 7 eee tt 
Dunn-Ostertag é eee 94 
Fred W. Dold nS 487 
Sunflower Pkg. ace soe 215 
Pioneer Pkg. Co.. vee 
Excel Pkg. Co 
Others 


Hogs 


2,626 


Sheep 
2,201 


862 aa 362 
Total 337 3,784 
Not including 30 cattle bought direct. 

DENVER 
Cattle Calves 

Armour and Company 945 134 

Swift & Company... 1,767 175 

Cudahy Pkg. Co 025 26 

Others 7 165 


Hogs Sheep 
1,386 4,539 
1,377 3,948 
S48 2,146 
1,175 6,098 
. 5,450 500 4,786 16,731 
8ST. PAUL 
Cattle 
Armour and Company 2,217 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 798 
Swift & Company... 3,651 
SE dikcewadicccvers 3,828 


Total 


Calves 
1,933 
1,307 
2,050 

727 


Hogs 


7,528 


Sheep 


10,393 3/087 


Total ..10,494 6,017 17,921 5,249 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
Calves 
Kingan Co. 974 
Armour and Company 300 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 eos 
Stumpf Bros. eee 
3 28 


Wabnitz and Deters. < 24 
Maass Hartman Co.. 31 13 
Shippers 58 792 
Others 76 314 


Sheep 
1,411 


Total 3,878 2,445 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company 2,881 807 
Swift & Company... 2,535 652 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. 216 30 
City Pkg. Co..... 30 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co.. 36 
5,698 1,502 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... ase 21 
Ideal Packing Co.... 13 6 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co... 
Lohrey Packing Co.. 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 
J. Schlachter 
J. &F. Schroth P. 
J. F. Stegner Co.. 
Shippers 
Others 


Total 


6,896 
9 calves, 398 hogs and 


Total 


Not including 945 cattle, 
349 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION+ 


CATTLE 

Week 

ended 

July 5 
CE) 803s cent ewwenne 28,149 
Kansas City 
Omaha* ... 
East St. Louis. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul ... 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 428 ¢ 
Ft. Worth 5,608 6.958 


Cor. 
week, 
1940 
35,329 


betatrkeeou nel 121,916 
HOGS 


Total 147,012 


Chicago 
Kansas Ci 
Omaha 

East St. Louis 
St. d 

Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 


Total 271,534 


4,679 
21,684 
9,862 
23,266 
13, 159 


Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


110,544 144,386 150,408 


* Cattle and calves. + Not including directs. 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of hogs, as reported by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, at 
seven southern packing plants located 
at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thom- 
asville, and Tifton, Ga.; Dothan, Ala.; 
and Jacksonville, Fla., for the week 
ended July 3 

Cattle Hogs 
3,268 
3,070 
3,237 


Calves 
221 
326 
165 


Week ended July 3 
Last week 
Last year .. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods. 


RECEIPTSt 


Cattle Calves 
1,123 
1,166 
1,076 


“Holiday. 
Holiday. 


Hogs 


Sat., 


*Total this 
Prev. week ... 
Year 

Two years ago 


58,083 
82,579 
x 73,966 
4,280 61,201 
SHIPMENTS 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
1,123 

742 
1,002 
LOG fee | 6D 
Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Total this week 
Previous week 


Year ago. 
Two years ago... 144 8,374 


*Including 732 cattle, 1,205 calves, 
hogs and 18,611 sheep direct to packers. 


+All receipts include directs. 
+JULY AND YEAR RECEIPTS 


Year. 
1940. 


3,867 
6,888 
12,281 


ly. ——— 

1940. 

35,906 
4,602 


1941. 
955,944 942,046 
114,270 136,947 
2,401,736 2,822,065 
1,130,261 1,198,017 


Ju 
1941. 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 70,754 
Sheep 27,563 
+All receipts include directs. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 


Cattle Sheep Lambs 


Week ended July 5.. 
Previous week 


Hogs 


Av. 1936-40 $10.50 $3.80 $10.25 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 


Cattle 
. 20,354 


Hogs 
Week ended July 5.... 
Previous week 

1940 


1937 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS 


Av. 
No. Wt., 
Rec'd Ibs. 
*Week ended July 5..58, 
Previous week 97 


268 


1936-40 3 272 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
July 5, 1941, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 


Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending July 3: 
Week ending July 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers, week ended Wednesday, July 9: 
Week ended Prev. 
July 9 week 
37,265 
19,023 


56,288 


Packers’ 
Shippers’ 


purchases 
purchases 


Total 


JUNE BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


June receipts, shipments and slaugh- 
ter at Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Cattle Sheep 
7,985 
2,191 
5,794 


Calves Hogs 
5,319 17,074 
794 8,845 
4,525 8,229 


Receipts 
Shipments 


Local slaughters . 5,938 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended July 5: 

















CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
July 5 week 1940 
CEE is cccmewwranseeus 20,197 25,386 26,715 
Messen GRP -cscvcecenee 14,291 14,289 12,450 
EY asa wacecewiens: Sueaaieds 16,209 18,316 15,170 
SS 6,968 8,130 7,620 
TE: SED ccccesecsctees 4,918 5,256 3,802 
ae ee 9,449 11,402 8,748 
EE bisewentadedwes 3,075 2,938 3,478 
Watt We”: 2. ccccvccccs 7,200 8,205 4,493 
Philadelphia ............ 1,361 1,922 1,535 
DED 04.400 cen eees 1,444 1,772 1,596 
New York & Jersey City. 7,566 8,636 8,622 
Oklahoma City* ........ 5,605 6,264 4,135 
0 a 1,954 1,901 3,367 
Denver 60: 3,624 
St. Paul ... 15,922 9,148 
pO eee ea 2,305 2,863 2,702 
WOE. sccccnsiesscosuae 117,735 137,810 117,205 
* Cattle and calves. + Not including directs. 
HOGS 
I oi cince 8 seGe er eae 68,368 77,974 82,166 
eee: GH kc civncccevas 29,617 34,894 22,935 
CEE, Nadessssuncon nee 27,087 32,404 32,762 
East St. Louis?........... 36,689 54,061 47,748 
Oe SEE peu cectesieene 13,786 10,366 
Sioux City 21,068 32,676 
WEEE nieseeccesccsswes 4,698 4,175 
Fort Worth .. ° 5 1,292 4,741 
Philadelphia 15,344 15,610 
Indianapolis 13,980 13,924 
New York & Je sey City. 26,110 30,780 38,059 
Oklahoma City .......... 6,547 8,186 4,914 
CEE Nvinsiweasaees 5,376 8,112 15,037 
SN koran aninetiasietaieara 5,832 5,739 " 
2 eer 17,921 26,681 29,379 
PIE 6. veicntvensee 5,192 6,687 5,679 
Total .................292,436 355,686 366,910 


1 Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 


SHEEP 
CE 3,561 4,027 11,052 
ee 13,728 21,684 
are 13,024 18,476 
Meet Be... BOW. o.50:000000% 15,137 16,200 
Cf | 10,365 13,696 
SO GE vs cceanccseses 4,785 5,145 
ees ae 2,561 3,056 
PE WOME ccccccosceses 13,627 24,249 
PRY ccteascaowae 2,954 3,809 
EE v.dncnnegewne 1,420 2,453 


New York & Jersey City. 50,222 61,031 
Oklahoma City 





Cincinnati .........0.006 1,526 6,366 
| Re 6,831 7,649 
RL ET cen -cgrbwkoeeeaden 5,249 4,413 
er ee 836 1,321 

BE Ge wens eseccusas 148,473 197,612 





* Not including directs. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Jersey City, July 
8, 1941, as reported by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: 


CATTLE: 
Steere, goed, WBE. ..0.ccccccseseses $ 11.25 
Cows, NIN Misia se arcoasesicnesien 7.50@ 8.00 
Cows, cutter and common........... 6.50@ 7.25 
I, ee casacewe 8.75@ 9.25 
eee 8.00@ 8.50 
Bulls, cutter to common............ 7.25@ 7.75 
CALVES: 
Vealers, good and choice.......... $12.00@13.00 
Vealers, common and mediu -. 9.50@11.50 
NG NEN aitteo ow asane eu caieeect's 8.00@ 9 





HOGS: 
Hogs, good and choice, 176-215-lb.. 11.05@11.20 
LAMBS: 


Lambs, good and choice, 
Lambs, common 





Receipts of salable livestock at Jersey 
City public market for the week ended 
with July 5: 

Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable receipts ..... 1,227 1,734 234 3,237 
Total, with directs...5,594 15,641 15,128 40,126 
Previous week: 

Salable receipts ...1,897 1,255 648 1,644 

Total, with directs.7,559 14,000 16,896 54,657 

*Including hogs at 41st street. 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


STEERS, carcass Week ending July 5, 1941 


Week previous .......cc..e. 
Same week year ago........ 
COWS, carcass Week ending July 5, 1941.. 
Week previous ...........+- 
Same week year ago........ 


BULLS, carcass Week ending July 5, 1941 


LAMB, carcass Week ending July 5, 1941 


MUTTON, carcass Week ending July 5, 1941 


PORK cuts, Ibs. Week ending July 5, 1941 


BEEF cuts, lbs. Week ending July 5, 1941 


Week BUOVEGEE cine vececscccs 
Same week year ago......... 
VEAL, carcass Week ending July 5, 1941.. 
TRO PD k: 06sec cdnes 
Same week year ago......... 
Week previous ............+. 
Same week year ago......... 


WOO MONTE 66 c0-cccc cesses 
Same week year ago......... 
Week GUGVEIED bse cccevccses 
Same week year ago......... 
Week QOCVEER ccccvcscccses 
Same week year ago........ 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


CATTLE, head Week ending July 5, 191 


CALVES, head Week ending July 5, 1941 


HOGS, head Week ending July 5, 1941 


Week previous ............. 
Same week year ago......... 


SHEEP, head Week ending July 5, 1941 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 1,410 veal, 
veal, 1 hog and 48 lambs in addition to that shown above. 


Week previous ....0ccccccees 
Same week year ago......... 
Weel. QUOCOIED  caviciccicccys 
Same week year ago......... 


Wee. BEOVIUE occ sccccseses 
Same week year ago......... 


NEW YORK PHILA. BOSTON 
moet kanes! See 2,361 2,685 
peweeeedecwes 11,168 2,669 2,863 
carats eeeneas 8,794 2,253 2,726 
eahoewagaeee 434 707 1,610 
EN 370 797 1,909 
see eewsenece 807 907 2,304 
ae ee 477 1,108 132 
Rera vsuaieneeas 485 1,064 144 
apceaeseeamins 627 828 34 
Soh eae 11,434 940 505 
<aeeawula cents 14,494 1,065 594 
ae Ae 6,171 1,204 925 
by aceNd SRR 43,204 11,352 14,682 
esunastinuoet 35,948 12,896 16,905 
eae 35,456 13,328 17,810 
A ocusteve ude 1,126 184 344 
Sreiiclen nekaeieen 1,435 221 537 
Rcatoes eee 176 830 
$99 Stan eeeenee 2,327,002 294,677 195,726 
See 2,703,950 346,321 213,361 
eS 2,423,706 377,381 380,089 
awesenuaee 377,152 

RES. 373,564 

Seat earn 559,803 

Seni cares 7,566 1,361 

a ee ee: 8,636 1.922 

Le AS 8,622 1,535 
evckagtnges 14,356 2,457 

Poeee tees 15,270 2,837 
doen 17,164 2,717 

oe ee 26,110 11,380 

Rees ete 30,144 15,344 

PE aS 38,059 15,610 

Lene seR Sten 50,222 2,954 
eukemnoneeet 61,031 3,809 

LENS ie 51,504 2,612 


5 hogs and 15 lambs. Previous week 2100 





WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Hog slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion at 27 packing centers for week end- 
ing July 5 dropped to 461,285 head, the 
smallest weekly total during the last 
eleven months. Slaughter of cattle, 
calves and sheep also dipped sharply, 
due largely to the holiday weekend, and 
to seasonal let-up in slaughtering. 

Number of animals processed in 27 
centers for week ended July 4: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


New York Area?.. 7,421 14,180 25,198 50,575 
Phila. & Balt.... 2/277 1,255 18,996 2,070 
Ohio-Indiana 














Group*® ...cceve 6,042 4,076 27,245 6,306 
Chicago* ........ 22,760 6,177 68,368 32,858 
St. Louis Areat... 9,030 8,975 36,689 24,349 
Kansas City ... > 11,802 4,695 29,617 18,965 
Southwest Group®. 14,811 4,119 25,034 8 
GHG sscccceeses 15,009 620 27,0 20,914 
Sioux City ..... 9,017 96 21,455 x 
St. Paul-Wisc. 

Group® .....0.. 17,396 18,130 65,780 7,537 
Interior Iowa & 

So. Minn.’..... 13,051 4,913 115,816 28,566 

Total .cccccce -128,616 67,236 461,285 226,312 


gs) pe 
.-150,736 68,166 543,887 281,360 

Total last. year. 126,181 67,654 571,025 257,523 

1Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. ?Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. *Includes Elburn, Ill. ‘*In- 
cludes National Stockyards and East St. Louis, Iil., 
and St. Louis, Mo. ‘Includes So. St. Joseph, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. ® Includes 
St. Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, Minn., and 
Madison and Milwaukee, Wis. ‘Includes Albert 
Lea and Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ot- 
tumwa, Storm Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. 

Packing plants included in the above tabulation 
slaughtered, during the calendar years 1939 and 
1940, approximately 74 per cent of the cattle, calves 
and hogs, and 82 per cent of the sheep and lambs 
that were slaughtered under federal inspection dur- 
ing those two years. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 





STEERS 

Week Same 

ended Last week 

July 3 week 1940 
OC . sneelee $ 9.25 $ 9.25 $ 9.50 
CS 9.25 9.25 9.50 
WE tiarinctenne semis 9.25 9.00 9.25 
a 8.75 8.75 8.00 
Ce 8.50 8.25 8.00 
Prince Albert ....cccess otee oie 7.00 
Moose Jaw .......se0% 8.15 8.15 7.25 
Ce ee 8.25 8.50 8.00 
SE nic kdarnaeehenaaot —_ 8.00 7.50 
VRRSOET cc vccccssseose ° 8.00 7.50 

VEAL CALVES 
ik cae data oud $11.50 $11.00 $ 9.75 
QO 10.50 11.00 9.00 
EE cw ecewacanieaald 9.50 9.50 8.00 
WEEE eietedectes veeee 9.00 11.00 7.50 
eee - 9.00 9.00 7.50 
Prince Albert ....cccces 8.00 8.00 6.50 
Moose Jaw ............ 8.50 8.50 7.50 
ED Gt: swt ssarnine 8.50 8.50 7.00 
ll 9.00 9.00 7.50 
VOROSNVEE sccccccccccce 9.00 nigh 7.00 
HOG CARCASSES* 

NOD. hecccsccaveures $14.25 $14.10 $11.15 
Montreal - 14.75 15.00 11.50 
Winnipeg . 13.60 13.35 10.35 
Calgary ... - 13.25 12.7 9.65 
Edmonton ..... -+» 13.00 12.60 9.65 
Prince Albert .......... 13.35 13.10 9.80 
eee 13.15 12.90 10.00 
rere 13.25 12.75 9.80 
| Peer 13.20 13.05 — 
FORGE ccccseccecvce 14.10 13.50 ° 


* Official Canadian hog grades are now on car- 
cass basis, quotations from Bl Grade. Grade A, 
$1.00 premium. 


GOOD LAMBS 
Tewemto cccccccccccseces $13.50 $13.50 $12.00 
ee Serer 12.00 13.50 11.00 
i... errr oer 10.50 12.25 9.00 
GRIGEEY cecccccsccvcccs 11.25 11.00 9.00 
MAMONtON .cnccccscccces 10.00 10.00 8.50 
Prince Albert ......... 10.00 11.00 8.00 
Moose Jaw ......+--e6. 10.50 11.00 8.00 
BaskatCon cccccccccvece 11.00 11.50 7.50 
BER. scccccccsnccoese 10.00 10.00 8.00 
VQRCOUVEE .cccccccccess vives 12.00 10.50 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, [Oc per word per 
insertion, minimum charge $2.00. Position wanted, 
special rate 7¢ per word, minimum charge $1.40. 
Count address or box number as four words. 
Headline 70c extra. 7Oc per line for listings. 





Position Wanted 


Business Opportunities 


Equipment for Sale 





Manager or Superintendent 


MY 23 YEARS’ experience in all phases of the 
meat packing and sausage business with large and 
small packers will be of value to you. Employed 
at present, desire connection with packing plant 
in northern or eastern location. W-312, THE 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Reliable Foreman 


A reliable sausage foreman with many years of 
experience desires a permanent position with a 
first class plant making 25,000 lbs. or more. 
Capable of handling men and figuring costs. Age 
55 years, married, sober and can furnish excellent 
references. It will pay you to investigate this ad. 
W-317, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT. Operated 
medium and large plants successfully, practical, 
excellent record, handle costs, labor, product, gen- 
eral results, references. W-319, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





SUPERINTENDENT, ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, FOREMAN — now @mployed desires 
change. W-320, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN. Position wanted by re- 
liable sausage foreman with long years of ex- 
perience. Can produce full line of sausage. A-1 
on loaves. Excellent references. W-324. THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison, New 
York City. 





Men Wanted 


WORKING KILL floor foreman for small packing- 
house near Chicago. Killing 700 cattle per week. 
State experience and salary expected. W-318, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 








SALES MANAGER with inside experience. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
born St., Chicago, II. 


JOBS 


ARE FOUND THRU 
National Provisioner “Classifieds” 


W-321, 
Dear- 














FOR SALE: Small new established packing plant, 
now in operation, located in Iowa. W-311, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Wholesale and Retail Meat Market in 
one of the best pay-roll towns in Montana. Well 
equipped sausage room. Also well equipped 
slaughter house with 30 acres of pasture. All 
livestock can be bought from local ranchers. Will 
sell cheap, because of other interests. Box 608, 
Livingston, Montana. 





FOR SALE—Well located small plant in western 
territory. Annual sales $500,000. Only one serving 
trade area of 100,000. Well organized business, 
capacity operation chance for expansion. $60,000 
to $70,000 needed for down payment and working 
capital, present owner will assist in getting 
started. W-315, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





For Sale—Rendering Plant 


Located at New Brighton, Minnesota. A going 
business, modern buildings, 54% acres on trackage. 
Three 4x10 Laabs cookers and press. 80 h.p. boiler 
with stoker. Good well—500 gals. per min. with 
Pomona pump. Electric power winch, and electric 
hoist on skinning floor. Hammer mill and feed 
mixer in warehouse 26x140 ft. Six trucks, all van 
bodies, all equipped with power winches. This 
place must be seen to be appreciated. Established 
1900—owner wishes to retire. Worth $60,000, will 
sell for $45,000—%4 cash, immediate possession. 
Hoglund Bros. Rendering Company, 2237 New 
Brighton Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





SALESMAN wants machinery or supply line for 
established territory, well known, doing $60,000 
annually. W-323, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 


SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








READ THIS PAGE FOR 
OPPORTUNITIES 














INSPECT AT OUR SHOPS, 335 Doremus Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., our large stock of equipment, such 
as Meat Grinders, Stuffers, Kettles, Filter Presses, 
Lard Rolls, Tankage Dryers, Ice Breakers and 
Crushers, Mixers, Crushers and Pulverizers, pumps, 
etc. Send us your inquiries, we desire to serve you. 
What have you for sale? We buy from a single 
item to a complete plant. CONSOLIDATED PROD- 
UCTS CO., INC., 14-19 Park Row, New York City, 
N. Y. 





Business Opportunities 





ROUTH PACKING PLANT, Logansport, Indiana 
on Wabash River. Hog killing capacity, 800 daily; 
cattle killing capacity about 200 daily. Loeated 
just outside city limits. Downstream from city 
takes care all sewage. Equipped for sausage, 
boiled ham, smoked meats, etc. Two springs feed 
50 degree water year around and two deep wells 
provide ample water during busy season. Very low 
electric rate. Two 250 h.p. steering boilers, excel- 
lent condition. 5 car siding. Ample ground. 
W-322, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 





YOULL GET & 


ATTENTION! 





No matter what you may want or need, your 
message will reach the entire packing industry 
in this section. Why not see for yourself by 
advertising on this page? You appeal directly 
to interested prospects. 








ammmet es SET ACTON USE mmmumnmanesirissecemmamas 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER ‘’ CLASSIFIEDS‘ 

















Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams -— Bacon -—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HAVE YOU ORDERED 
The MULTIPLE BINDER 
FOR YOUR 1941 COPIES OF 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


A complete volume of 26 issues can be eas- 
ily kept for future reference in this binder. 

















BICZYJA 


(Pronounced BE-CHI-YA) 


—- AND — 
PRONOUNCED 


The finest Polish-Style 
Ham on the market to- 
day by hundreds of sat- 
isfied Tobin customers! 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 





THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. 














BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 
THE RATH PACKING CO. 


Rath’ 


Jrom the Land O'Qrn 


nn bbb bb bb Md ddd dd dd 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 


























THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Cla: 


> c. yton P, P.G 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F. St. S. W. 


. G. Gray Co. 
148 State St. 




















The Original Philadelphia Scrapple 


ohn J. Felin &Co., Inc. 


Pork Packers 
“‘Glorified”’ 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 402-10 West 14th St. 








HONEY BRAND 


Hams - Bacon 


Dried Beef 





HYGRADE’S 
West Virginia Style 
Cured Ham 


Ready to Serve 









CONSULT US BEFORE 


YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE’S SELL 


Frankfurters in 6 

Natural Casings 

Domestic and Foreign 
Connections 


Invited! 


HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 








HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 



























* 


* ESSKA 


QUALITY. 


BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEAL e SHORTENING e PORK e HAM 
e VEGETABLE OlLe 
THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.—= 


MAIN OFFICE-PLANT and REFINERY 


3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. RICHMOND, VA. 
458-11th St.,S.W. aia sae 22 NORTH 17th ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ROANOKE, VA. 
408 WEST 14th STREET 713CALLOWHILLST. 317 E. Campbell Ave. 





























Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON 











DELAWARE 











nn aeeemmel 
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THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


BEEF - VEAL - PORK « LAMB 
HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 


New York Office, 106 Gansevoort St., Paul Davis, Mgr. 





















William G. Joyce A. L. Thomas 
Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. 
Local & 
F. C. Rogers Co. Western Shi 
\ Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, o ’ 






















ADVERTISERS The thattenal Provisioner @ 


Adler Co., The Jackle, Frank R Swift & Company 
Afral Corp Jourdan Process Cooker Co 


American Can Co Taylor Instrument Cos 
Armour and Company Kahn's Sons Co., E. Tobin Packing Co. 





Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co Transparent Package Company 


Cahn, Inc., Fred C Kennett-Murray & Co 


Callahan & Co., A. P 


. S. Slicing Machine C 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co U. S. Slicing Machine Co 


Liquid Carbonic Corp 
Continental Can Co 

Crescent Mfg. Co May Casing Company 
Cudahy Packing Co Mayer, H. J. & Sons Co 
McMurray, L. H 


Mongolia Importing Co., Inc. 
Exact Weight Scale Co . es : Wilmington Provision Co 


Viking Pump Co 
Visking Corp 

Vogt, F. G., & Sons, Inc 
Early & Moor, Inc 


Niagara Bi Cc 
Felin & Co., Inc., John J er oe York Ice Machinery Corp 


French Oil Mill Machinery Co 


O'Connor, W. H 
Frick Co 





Palmyra Bologna Co., Inc. The firms listed here are in partner- 
George, P. T., & Co : : 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co ship with you. The products and 
Griffith Laboratories equipment they manufacture and the 
services they render are designed to 
. . help you do your work more efficiently, 
Ham Boiler Corporation Robbins & Myers, Inc more economically and to help you 
Hormel & Co., Geo. A make better products which you can 
Hunter Packing Co Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co merchandise more profitably. Their 
Hygrade Food Products Corp Smith’s Sons, John E. Co advertisements offer opportunities to 
IE Beier e db cteccacmnease nes 37 FOU GE gon Chenns met aneinet. 


Rath Packing Company 


Industrial Chemical Sales Co Sutherland Paper Co 











While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 








SAUSAGE PROBLEMS? Here’s Your Answer! 4 


“Sausage and Meat Specialties” 


The first book of its kind on these important subjects. Sausage manufacturers and sau- 
sagemakers are applying it to their daily operations, and prominent educators in agri- 
cultural colleges have adopted it as a text book. Modern authentic sausage practices, 
tested and proven sausage formulas, recommendations for manufacturing and operating 
procedure and plant layout suggestions highlight the subjects covered in this outstanding 
volume. Order your copy today . . . price $5.00, postpaid. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET «+ CHICAGO, we 


q e GET THE BEST ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
Jk R // } as Ca “SELTZER BRAND” 
AF 24 ae 4 " (eta LEBANON BOLOGNA 
POLIS TYI Bee , MFR’D BY 


PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC. 


] A M WHOLESOME ~ vi PALMYRA, PENNA. 
Mild and unsmoked 
Canned in true (A) Selected : 
ae continental style Sausage Casings 
Outstanding in flavor and texture 


P. T. GEORGE & CO. Sole Distributors MAY CASING COMPANY 


156th ST. and BROOK AVE. P. O. BOX 386 ; 
New York, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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Render the “BOSS” Way and Increase Your Profits 











ste 
go ‘ 
ARD 


Too many packers are prone to 
consider lard one of the unavoid- 
able evils of their business. It can 
be made a profitable asset if rend- 


ered the “BOSS” Way. 


-R 
. 
a . . . 
OS , vote a Jacobs Packing Co., in business 
y° . 
y, ae ot oo since 1870, have recently estab- 
xe y ' ; 
, lished this fact. 





THE 


ND” “BOSS” means 
VA 

Y 

A CO., INC. 


, Best Of Satisfactory Service 
INNA. 


AS TTT 


They confirm our claim that 














The Cineinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 


YD Ay ane . : — MAIL ADDRESS: 
S$ ea oe ae eee ae Mfrs. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, P. O. Box D 
AS 824 Exc hange Ave., U. S. Yards, * . Blinwoad Mises Stetton 
wy <N ; Chicago, Ill. Sausage Making, Rendering ” Cincinnati, Ohio 
Helen & Blade Sts., Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Good Cold 
Meats Can Be 
Even Better 


MADE WITH 


(A gelatin of the highest strength) 


Jellied Tongue Pan Souse 

and all the others are even better 
to look at—to eat—to sell—when crystal- 
ly transparent Superclear adds sparkle 
to their appearance and builds up their 
sales appeal. People have learned, also, 
that good gelatin is in itself a food high 
in nutritive value and there’s no 
more palatable way to get it than in 
good jellied meats. 


Superclear is high in test as well as 
quality. It’s economical to use. 

(Example: For jellied tongue, the gel- 
atin cost is approximately 4c per lb., 
when used at the ratio of 1 part of 
Superclear to 14 parts of water.) 


We will send formulas for any jellied 
meats with a trial shipment. 


Superclast 


(A superior jellied meat gelatin) 


Swift « Company 
GELATIN DIVISION » CHICAGO, ILL. 
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